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PREFACE 


SHORT holiday in Lourengo Marques and the 
kindness of Portuguese friends there first guided my feet, or more 
accurately my car, a hundred and fifty miles beyond into the 
country of the Chopi people. That was in 1940. I was delighted 
and astonished at what I found in the music of two small orchestras, 
one at Manhiga and the other beyond the Limpopo at Zandamela. 
I searched the libraries, perhaps too hopefully, for information 
upon so musical a people. I was now astonished at what I did not 
find. Apart from a few paragraphs here and there describing their 
instruments and a nibble at one or two songs, more particularly 
by the Junods, father and son, there was nothing whatever to 
reveal the extent and meaning of Chopi music, poetry, and dancing. 

A Portuguese violinist, Sn. Belo Marques, at the Radio Qube 
of Lourengo Marques, had taken down and set for strings a few 
of their melodies. But his work, he told me, was essentially for 
European enjoyment and did not pretend to be a survey. 

In the face of this void there was nothing for it but to go and 
find out for myself. So, each year since then, I have devoted most 
of my holidays from official duties to visiting those areas where 
the Chopi are to be found, and taking notes in the hope of 
learning all I could before eventually making gramophone records. 
The war years have held up recordings, so the notes hastily written 
in Chopi villages and in the mine compounds form the basis of this 
study. The work is far from complete, but may give some indica- 
tion of the extent and nature of the outcrop of a musical reef 
which awaits development. From what I have already heard, 
I am convinced that investigation and recording of Chopi 
orchestral music will lead to the still greater gprichment of the 
Chopi themselves, the Bantu people in general, and, indeed, 
musicians everywhere. 
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I 

THE MUSIC MAKERS 



•'HE Chop! people of Portuguese East Africa^ 
are famous for their music. They play large orchestras of xylo- 
phones which they call Timhilay and their orchestral dances, Migodo 
(sing- IQgodo)^ are probably the most advanced example of African 
artistic endeavour in the southern part of the continent. 

The home country of the Chopi is principally the small tri- 
angular piece of lake country just east of the mouth of the 
Limpopo, in the district of Zavala which lies between long. 
34-5° E. and lat. 24-5® S. They are also found in the adjoining 
districts to the east and north and west of Zavala with a small 
group in the Incomati river valley at Manhi9a. 

Their orchestras are to be found in every large village. In the 
Zavala district alone each of the eight more important chiefs has 


The Statistical Department at Lourengo Marques supplies these figures for the 
Chopi people from the latest census returns : 

District of Ljouretjfo Marques 


Chibuto .... 

26,565 

Muchopes .... 

76,230 

Manhiga .... 

6,880 

District of Inhambane 


Homoine .... 

35.475 

Inharrime .... 

35.659 

Zavala .... 

75.915 


256,724 


There are many popular spellings of their name, amongst which are: Bachopi, 
Tchope, Mchopi, Tsopi, Vachopi, Chope, and Muchope. They themselves seem 
to prefer ‘Muchopi’. For the purposes of this work I shall use the root Chopi 
without prefix or sxxffix, except in those few translations of poetry which demand 
otherwise for the sake of euphony. 
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his own Qgodo of orchestra and dancers. This word QgoJo (some- 
times Igodo, Iggodo^ or Mugodo) means ^the whole show’, including 
both dancers Basinyi and players Waoeti^ and their performance. 

I first came into contact with Chopi musicians in 1940 and 
again in 1941. Then in October 1943, after spending a few more 
weeks in their country, I was able to bring six Chopi musicians 
from their villages in Zavala across to Durban in South. Africa, 
there to study their work for three months. More recently I have 
visited several compounds along the Reef near Johannesburg to 
see Chopi musicians at work on the mines. 

There were two well-known composers among the six musi- 
cians who came to Durban, Katmi and Gomukomu, whose work 
is widely performed, and two others who also had several com- 
positions to their credit, Madoshimani and Majanyana. Katini is 
the leader and composer at the kraal of the Paramount Chief 
Wani Zavala, and Gomukomu holds the same office at the kraal 
of Filippe we Mudumane Bangu^a, an important chief whose 
country, called Mangene, lies along the norfh-westem boundary 
of the Zavala district. The people of Banguza claim that tibey are 
mote truly Chopi than those of the Paramount Chief himself who 
are sometimes accused of speaking the Chopi tongue with a 
decided Inembane (Inhambane) or Tonga accent, gleaned from 
their neighbours to the east, in the district surrounding the small 
port of Inhambane near Cape Corrientes. 

Their instruments and their songs and dances reflect great 
credit upon the abilities of the Chopi. When one remembers that 
not a note of their music has ever been written down, nor has 
anyone withm their experience, they say, written or translated 
the words of their poems, it is remarkable to find that they com- 
pose new I)godo witih almost unfailing regularity every two years 
or so. A T^godo is an orchestral dance in rune to eleven move- 
ments. Each movement is distmctive and separate, and may last 
from a minute only, as in the case of some of the introductions, 
up to five or six minutes each. The whole performance takes as 
a rule about forty-five minutes, depending upon the intricacy of 
the dancers’ routine and the mood of the moment. 

A description of how Katmi and Gomukomu set about com- 
posing a new orchestral dance will show how musically advanced 
these men are. Both of them say that the first thing they do is 
to find appropriate words for their song and compose the verses 
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of the lyric before the music. The subject-matter may be gay, 
sad, or purely documentary. In every case it is highly topical and 
appropriate to the locality, so much so, in fact, that most of the 
allusions would be caught only by those in close touch with 
the villagers and the district. They are often highly critical of 
those in authority over them, white or black, and to a large 
degree it may be said that the poems reflect the attitude of tie 
common people towards the conditions of their society. High 
good humour is a very prominent feature of most of their, 
poems. Sly digs at the pompous, outspoken condemnation of 
those who neglect their duties, protests against the cruel and 
overbearing, outcries directed against social injustices as well as 
philosophy in the face of difficulties, are all to be found in their 
songs and shared through their music and dancing. Unlike our 
own dance songs, they are not preoccupied with sex, with the 
yearnings of "torch-bearers’, or with the raptures of blue birds 
and sunsets. 

One can well imagine the forcefulness of the reprimand con- 
veyed to a wrongdoer when he finds his misdeeds sung about 
by thirty to forty strapping young men before all the people of 
the Village, or the blow to the pride of an overweening petty 
official who has to grin and bear it while the young men jeer to 
music at his pretentiousness. What better sanction could be 
brought to bear upon those who outrage the ethics of the com- 
munity than to know that the poets will have you pilloried in 
their next composition. No law of libel would protect you from 
the condemnation conveyed by those concerted voices of the 
whole village set to full orchestra and danced in public for all 
to revel in. 

It is this aspect of African music which has perhaps escaped 
our notice — ^that it performs a highly social and cathartic function 
in a society which has no daily press, no publications, and no 
stage other than the village yard in which publicly to express 
its feelings or voice its protests against the rub of the times. 
It will be realised how important it is to keep open such a 
channel through which incidents perpetuated for a while in song 
express symbolically the plethora of similar incidents which 
gratify, amuse, exasperate, or sadden the common people 
— community expression through the self-expression of their 
composers. It might even be regarded as a form of theatre, a 
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non-dramatic beginning to a living theatre in the sense ascribed 
to it recently by V. S. Pritchett 

‘A living theatre is the boasting of a people; people boasting of 
their delights, their doubts, their wounds, ... to show off and to be 
shown off. That is the beginning of a living theatre.’ 

But perhaps the word ^perpetuate’ is too strong for an entirely 
aural art, because the songs last only a few years and are then 
replaced by others more topical. Katini, for example, has to his 
credit, they say, ten or more Migodo, These Migodo would contain 
more than a hundred lyrics and yet, to-day, he can only recall 
with any certainty his last three works, a matter of thirty or so 
pieces, with odd numbers from some of the others. His hands, 
he said, had got out of the way of playing them. 

Another aspect of Chopi poetry is at first surprising to us — 
the apparent paradox that even their saddest songs are sung to 
gay music. Some of the poems are poignant, particularly those 
lamenting the untimely death of their children or friends, but all 
of them, grave or gay, are set to lively music. When I asked 
them why this was so, they explained, ‘We must dance our sor- 
row.’ It is a fundamental difference of outlook between us ; we, 
who of recent centuries have forgotten how to symbolize our 
religious emotions in the dance, and they, for whom the dance 
means so much more than just a spectacle or a good-time party. 
It is a means of intense enjoyment through sharing in a common 
activity and statement. They speak with one voice and move 
with one spirit by mystical'participation in the compelling music. 
They do not seek to evoke the reflective emotions which we 
associate with our sentimental ballads composed in some distant 
theatre land. They seek the trance-like experience of complete 
participation in music and dance, their own familiar music set to 
words which convey their own familiar scene in common joy or 
common grief. So they dance together and share together. 

To return to the composer: when he has decided upon the 
words of his poem, or, in the case of a long poem, the opening 
verse, he must now find his melody. Chichopi^ in common with 
other Bantu languages, is a tone language, and the sounds of the 
words themselves alrhost suggest a melodic flow of tones. This 
is developed rhythmically, as Gilbert and Sulhvan did in their 

^ V. S. Pritchett, The Listener^ No. 795, 6 April 1944, ‘The Theatre I want.* 
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light Operas, in one or other of the well-deifined patterns which 
characterize their national verse, with clever use of repetition and 
offset phrases. The verses are not always metrically ^ke, as one 
would naturally expect of a tone language, but all bear a family rela- 
tionship to the prototype lines. As often as not, the final verse 
sung to the coda is a repeat of the statement or first line of the 
poem. In this they follow a well-recognized trick of the trade 
which is exploited so frequently in our own popular songs. The 
subject-matter of the poem is not necessarily devoted exclusively 
to one theme or to one event. Often it appears to be a collection 
of wholly unrelated observations which are found to be not so 
unrelated as one might think once the situation has been explained 
— ^rather like a game of Pelmanism or free association. 

The verse and the leitmotive now fixed in the composer’s mind, 
he sits at his instrument, over which his hands wander with 
expert deftness, and picks out the melody with one of his rubber- 
headed beaters. After a while, during which his right hand be- 
comes accustomed to the new tune, his left will begin to fill in the 
harmonies or contra-melody with well-understood sequences, 
punctuated with rhythmic surprises suggested by the ebb and 
flow of the words. Now the right hand will wander away from 
the melody, mapiui^ into a variation, kuhamhana^ and as he skigs the 
words over to himself the contrapuntal accompaniment will begin 
to form under his hands. How much of this process is the result 
of dexterity and habit and how much comes from direct musical 
inspiration remains to be discovered. At least the orchestral over- 
tures which have no poetry upon which to base their motives must 
depend upon genuine musical originality. 

They now have the primary melodic line of the poem — ^the 
subject or leitmotive — and the secondary melodic accompaniment 
— ^the orchestral sentence — ^which fits the words contrapuntally, 
with a number of variations and sequences. It is this secondary 
melody which becomes the main theme for the orchestral part 
of the work. From it the orchestral ground is developed by the 
composer himself and by his fellow musicians as they play. In 
this degree the composition now becomes communal, with the 
players of the various pitdies of Timbila (treble, alto, tenor, bass, 
and double bass) improvising their own parts to the ground. But 
they all conform to the master pattern set by the composer who 
may or may not have composed all these ground variations 
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himself. It is incorrect to think that the performance of such varia- 
tions is entirely impromptu. It is not. A repetition of the work 
will elicit the same variations as before, though the number of 
times they are played will depend upon the number of repeats, 
kumgela^ required by the dancers or the leader. Recordings of 
their work have elucidated this point. 

The composer is now left with the final touches to decide. He 
must devise an introduction, arrange the general sequence of the 
movement, and decide how he will complete his coda. The intro- 
duction to a movement is often complicated. The leader may 
first play over a statement of the melody, kukata indando. Then 
after a short pause he will start an intricate cadenza, kudala^ which 
leads, via a run down the instrument, kusumeta^ and an intro- 
ductory phrase, kmi^getay into the full orchestral opening, kumtani 
wotsi, C3ther introductions are not so intricate and may some- 
times be only a matter of a couple of notes by the leader before 
the whole orchestra follows. The sequence of the movement is 
dependent upon the steps to be danced and the verses to be sxmg. 
It is arranged later between the composer and his dance leader. 
This leaves only the coda. Generally, though not always, the 
coda is a repeat of the first line or verse of the lyric, and the 
leader must devise a musical indication, kuvelusa^ which his men 
will be able to hear and so foUow him into the coda. 

The musical side is now complete in every essential, but the 
dance has yet to be composed and fitted to the music. The com- 
poser will call on one or two of his fidends to help him play over 
his new work to the dance leader, who listens attentively and 
devises in his mind the dance routine to fit it. Then, wiA the 
plan of action clearly in his mind, the dance leader will try out 
his new steps and caU upon the composer to give him a stipulated 
number of repeats of the basic sentence or phrase for each part 
of the dance. Naturally there would be confusion if a clearly 
devised plan were not strictly adhered to by both dancers and 
orchestra. But the system works without the writing of a word 
or note on paper, and between them the whole movement takes 
shape. 

The singing of the words of the lyric is part of the dance 
routine and is undertaken by the dancers. They sing as a rule 
in unison with occasional harmonic passages by their leader. The 
clear statement of the subject and counter-subjects by young male 
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voices set against the percussion accompaniment of the mellow- 
toned Timbila makes stirring music. 

So each new movement is added and replaces the old one 
which is discarded from now on, and in the matter of a few 
weeks or months the Ijgodo has sloughed its old skin and is bom 
afresh with new words, new music, and new dances. 

It is against this highly developed pattern of melody, contra- 
melody, and action, that Chopi poetry is heard. 

From this description it will be seen that the general pattern 
of Qiopi orchestral music has something in common with our 
own seventeenth-century music and may in fact be described as 
a type of Chaconne or Passacaglia. They both originated in 
dances, in our case from Spain and Italy, and in theirs no one 
knows where, except that many centuries ago they appear to have 
come from somewhere in central Africa via the famous Kingdom 
of the Mocaranga. 

Percy Scholes in his Oxford Companion^ describes the Chaconne 
and Passacaglia in detail and then states : 

‘The keyboard composers of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries made great use of this form . . . and fine examples will be 
found in Frescobaldi, Buxtehude, Couperin, Handel, Bach, and others. 

‘Lully and then Rameau often ended their operas with a piece ia 
this form. . . .’ 

He quotes a number of famous pieces of music in this form 
including the last movement of Bach’s D minor Suite and his 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor — considered one of his greatest’ 
organ works; the magnificent ‘Goldberg’ 'Variations; the Thirty- 
Two Variations in C minor for piano by Beethoven; and the 
Finale of the Brahms Fourth Symphony. 

‘It will then be realised [he writes] that some of the grandest com- 
positions the world has yet had have been based upon the principle 
of the Chaconne-Passacaglia type of variation.’ 

With such precedents before them we need not fear for the 
future of Chopi orchestral music. 

* Oxford Companion to Music, Percy A. Scholes, znd American Edition, Oxford, 
p. 150. 
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THE LYRICS: POETIC JUSTICE 


HERE is GO doubt that our enjoyment of 
African music is greatly enhanced when we know what the songs 
are about and the setting from which they spring. It is almost 
impossible for foreigners to pick up the words of an African song 
as it is sung. I have not yet met one who could. We have to get 
the singers to repeat the words to us at dictation speed and then ask 
them to sing the song over again. It is then much easier to follow. 
But beginners must be warned that there is a strict routine to be 
adhered to in this operation or else whole lines will be left out 
and lyrically important repeats omitted. The singers themselves 
often have difficulty in remembering exactly what they do sing 
xmless they hum the song over to themselves from the beginning 
and find out just what the words were. But this is not uncom- 
mon : we do the same ourselves. It takes time and patience to 
be certain you have the poetry down correctly. And even when 
you have your words down as correctly as may be, you find they 
have taken liberties with them which you wiU. not find in the 
text-books. Poetic phraseology in the Bantu languages is as dis- 
tinctive as poetic English or French, for example. The enduigs 
of words are particularly liable to slight alteration in song. Con- 
sequently, when taking down these Chopi lyrics I have been very 
careful to write what they sing, or appear to me to sing, and not 
always what they would say in conversation. Thus a word 
normally ending in -a may frequently be sung as -e. Names of 
persons and places are often so changed. The name of the Para- 
mount Chief V)ani Zavala may be changed to X)am Zavah, and 
Chopi become Chope. One is never certain when they will make 
the alteration and I have made no attempt to standardize. It is 
a phenomenon shared to my knowledge by both Karanga and 
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Zulu people as well. An apparently incorrect suffix in poetry 
should be heard in song before making too hasty a correction. 
Locality also has to be remembered, for the singers constantly 
reminded me of their distinctive dialects. 

Errors in word division will, I hope, be excused by linguists, 
who will note that the material itself is substantially correct. 

I must admit here that my knowledge of Chickopi is slight, and 
except for a working knowledge of Chikaranga and a little hizulu 
I have had to rely to a large extent upon my interpreters. When- 
ever in doubt I checked and cross-checked by asking the same 
question in different contexts. Musical terms I readily picked up 
by reference to similar terms in use among the Karanga, but the 
translation of poetry was a different matter. I have not been able 
to find a Chopi linguist fluent in English, or a European suffi- 
ciently fluent in Chopi, to follow the nuances of poetry unaided 
by local explanation. Consequently, I offer my translations as an 
interpretation of the text in the light of those village circum- 
stances which were explained to me at considerable length. I 
stand under correction if I have misunderstood the situations, 
but I believe they are materially correct in detail. My explana- 
tions of the backgroxxnd of each of the fifty poems contained in 
these seven Migodo may help to place them in their true per- 
spective — on the village dance-floor. As to the English of my 
translations, I believe in keeping as strictly as possible to the 
literal wording of the original, but in avoiding at all costs the 
pseudo-romantic phraseology so commonly used by translators 
of African stories and songs. It is quite impossible to adhere to 
the rhythm of the original without artificiality, and that would 
leave a wholly false impression. The original poems are crisp 
and full of the most unexpected rhythmic patterns which I find 
are not suggested at all in cold print, except, perhaps, in the 
division of the lines and verses. It is easy to divide the verses 
as they are usually separated by one or two repeats of the motive 
by the orchestra. But the lines I am not always so certain about; 
so for lack of any precedents I must needs set my own. The 
Chopi, of course, have never visualized their songs in print. 
They only think of them aurally in terms of melody and dance 
rhythm. 
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1. DGODO 

Composed in 1940 by Katini, orchestral leader and composer 
at the village of Wani Zavala, Zavala District. 


MOVEMENTS 


1 . Musitso wokata. 

2. Musitso mmbicfi. 

3. Musitso woraru. 

4. r^geniso. 

5. Mdano, 

6 . Jooslnja, 

7. Jooslnya cibudo comhlcfi. 

8 . Mzeno. 

9. Mahandla. 

10. Citoto ClrlrL 

11. Musitso ku^lta. 

Movements i, 2, and 3 have no 


First Orchestral Introduction. 
Second Orchestral Introduction, 
Third Orchestral Introduction. 
The Entry of the Dancers. 

The Call of the Dancers. 

The Dance. 

The Second Dance. 

The Song. 

The Councillors. 

The Dancers’ Finale. 

The Orchestral Finale. 


words to them. 


4th Movement, IJGENISO. Tke Entry of the Dancers 
Hlfjgawona Ifjkupo wamaPortugezl, 

MaPortugezl vahanya kumacfanda 
Nl tlkuku 
Clca pondo cl^glza. 

It is time to pay taxes to the Portuguese, 

The Portuguese who eat eggs 
And chicken. 

Change that English pound! 

The time for paying taxes is naturally a somewhat trying period 
when the poor unfortunate who is short of cash must find the 
necessary or take the consequences. The paying of taxes in cash 
in a country where barter economy is still prevalent makes the 
parting even more painful than with us. It is an oft-recurring 
theme in native songs. 

The rightness of reference to the Portuguese as those who eat 
eggs and chicken will be wistfully admitted by every good 
Portuguese housewife in the district, of whom there may be a 
dozen or so. (The last census shows a total of 27 Europeans in 
the Zavala district.) Had they added fish from the lakes as well, 
the picture of the available choice of proteins would have been 
complete I But with the memory of my hostess vividly in mind 
I would gladly return any day to sample again the hundred and 
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one delicious disguises she has conjured up for this culinary 
trinity. 

Apart from the small but ready market for eggs and chicken 
to the Europeans of the district, the natives themselves, I under- 
stand, do not, as a rule, eat eggs. They would all like some beef 
occasionally, but the district is so wooded that there is insufficient 
pasture for cattle. 

'Change that English pound’ has also a mild sting in it. The 
chief source of revenue for the whole tribe is from the wages 
earned in the mines of the Rand in South Africa, to which an 
alarmingly high percentage of their able-bodied men return again 
and again. There they are paid in South African money, and on 
return to Mozambique territory there is a certain loss on the 
exchange, sometimes as much as zs. in the pound. For their taxes 
they must present the local currency, the foil loo escudos, which 
they also call a pound, pondo. 

jtk Movement. MDANO. The Call of the Dancers 
Kapitini rjgun&vuka. 

J^gutane mana nyumhanl kamina nedisete sopa. 

Kapitini rjguBoDa mhilo itjgonda ktfuma surjga Malova ni^gonaca, 

Kapitini f}gunevuka. 

Wani pgene waCivmje 

Afu pkoma BakuBakwane mipgete 

TJpgandappiola uleka timbila. 

Tsula ucaka nyumbayako. 

Utile nimijo yakmvindukela kudawutisa diwaji nimboma Dihuliani 
Kapitini unepata ako ninyamai wapgu ucipeka. 

Apgonaca? 

Mafewani wap^ kudawa, 

Mweno pgtavapfa wacilepga. 

A tu adiho Cipaupau waMadandani, 

T>ibuliani mini lepgako mdihowa mmatiko vacitela kutanigela. 

Adiho Fainde, 

Minilepga ako mieilamba kunvomha? 

Kapitini pgmevuka, 

X}gutane mana nyumbani kamina nedisete sopa, 

I^pitini pgffBava mbilo ipgonda ktfuma supga Malova nipgonaca, 

Kapitini pgmevuka. 
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Kapitini, you make trouble. 

You find me in my hut having taken cider. 

Kapitini, you have only just been made a messenger, yet you send 
Malova to come and catch me. 

What have I done? 

Kapitini, you make trouble. 

Wani, son of Chivune! 

BakuBakwane said to me, 

‘Don’t waste your time with Timbila^ 

Go and build your hut.’ 

You woke up early in the morning to look for your sjambok and 
watch, Dibuliani 

Kapitini, you beat both of us, me and my wife. 

What have I done? 

So my Mashewani died. 

I heard them trying to hush it up. 

Chipaupau, son of Madandani, was there. 

Dibuliani spoke about me in the presence of strangers and they told me. 
Even Fainde was there. 

Why don’t you tell me to my face? 

Kapitini, you make trouble. 

You find me in my hut having taken cider. 

Kapitini, you have only just been made a messenger, yet you send 
Malova to come and catch me. 

What have I done? 

Kapitini, you make trouble. 

This is the outcome of a very unfortunate affair in which there 
seems to have been some misunderstanding in the village and out 
of which Katini came second best. It was the time of the cider, 
that is about November, when the Ca^hu trees^ provide their 

* This remarkable tree is so versatile I quote H. F. Macmillan’s description of 
it in full, from his excellent book. Its loci name varies from or Canju, to 

Kadju, 

^Amcardium Occidentale, 

*Cashew-nut^ Cajugaha, Mundirimaram. Anacardiaceae, Mango family. 

‘A spreading tree, 30-40 feet high, native of Tropical America and West Indies, 
naturalised in Africa, Ceylon, India, &c. The fruit consists of two distinct parts : 
{a) the large, fleshy, pear-shaped stalk (Cashew-apple), 3-4 inches long, which is 
juicy and astringentiy acid; {h) the small kidney-shaped, grey or brown nut, about 
i-ij inches long, at the extremity. The latter has an edible kernel, which when 
roasted has a very agreeable nutty taste and is much relished for dessert. It is in 
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abundant fruit for cider-making. The Cazhu nut grows at the 
tip of the fruit, which is made into a most potent cider to which 
the whole tribe is addicted. So potent in fact is this cider that the 
Administrador of the district claims that more than three-quarters 
of the crime of the year is crowded into this one month. 

So in the circumstances, if, as it seems, there had been a mis- 
understanding of instructions on the part of Katini and the two 
elders, the season of the year may be partially to blame. Katini, 
it appears, was making xylophones for the Chief, Wani Zavala, 
when he received instructions from the messenger, BakuBakwani, 
that Zavala wanted him to finish his new hut before the rains 
came on in December or so. So he left his work on the Timbila 
and went on with the hut. Then Kapitini came along and counter- 
manded BakuBakwane’s orders, wanting to know why he had 
not finished the Timbila. In point of fact, it is believed that 
Kapitini was merely throwing his weight around, having only 
recently been promoted to be a chiePs messenger. But bearing 
a grudge against Katini, he sent two of his minions early one 
morning to beat him up in his hut while he was still asleep. This 
was carried out by Malova and Dibuliani, who are said to have 
injured severely both Katini and Mashewani, his wife, who was 
sleeping by his side. Mashewani died some five months later, 
not, they say, from the beating she received; but all the same, 
Katini, who was devoted to his wife, felt that this painful experi- 
ence must have shortened her life. 

It will be noticed that in the second verse he first calls upon 
the name of the Paramount Chief as an oath of truthfulness in hi's 
witness of the event. The other two mentioned by name as 
having heard of the intrigue against him, Chipaupau and Fainde, 
were two fellow musicians and friends of his. 

demand in Europe, and is exported to some extent from S. India, E. Africa, &c., 
for use in confectionery and dessert. These “nuts” are generally valued in London 
at about 30-3 5 j*. per cwt., and in Ceylon are retailed at about u. 4^. per hundred, 
shelled. The shell of the nut is acrid and poisonous. All parts of the fruit are of 
various uses in native medicine. An intoxicating beverage (kaju) is obtained by 
distillation from the fleshy receptacle (hypocarp) in Mozambique, subject to Govern- 
ment licence. A gum obtained from the tree is obnoxious to insects and is recom- 
mended for book-binding. The juice from the incisions made in the bark forms 
an indelible ink. The tree is especially adapted to moderately dry districts, near the 
sea, but also thrives up to 3,000 ft. Propagated by seed.’ 

Extract taken from Tropical 'Planting and Gardening, by H, F. Macmillan, p. 247, 
published by Macmillan & Co., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London. 
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Kapitini, you make trouble. 

You find me in my hut having taken cider. 

Kapitini, you have only just been made a messenger, yet you send 
Malova to come and catch me. 

What have I done ? 

Kapitini, you make trouble. 

Wani, son of Chivunel 
BakuBakwane said to me, 

‘Don’t waste your time with Timhila^ 

Go and build your hut.’ 

You woke up early in the morning to look for your sjambok and 
watch, Dibuliani 

Kapitini, you beat both of us, me and my wife. 

What have I done? 

So my Mashewani died. 

I heard them trying to hush it up. 

Chipaupau, son of Madandani, was there. 

Dibuliani spoke about me in the presence of strangers and they told me. 
Even Fainde was there. 

Why don’t you tell me to my face? 

Kapitini, you make trouble. 

You find me in my hut having taken cider. 

Kapitini, you have only just been made a messenger, yet you send 
Malova to come and catch me. 

What have I done ? 

Kapitini, you make trouble. 

This is the outcome of a very unfortunate affair in which there 
seems to have been some misunderstanding in the village and out 
of which Katini came second best. It was the time of the cider, 
that is about November, when the Ca2;hu trees ^ provide their 

* This temarkable tree is so versatile I quote H. F, Macmillan’s description of 
it in full, from his excellent book. Its local name varies from Ca^u^ or Canju, to 
Kadju. 

^Amcardium Occidentak. 

‘Cashew-nut, Cajugaha, Mundirimaram. Anacardiaceae, Mango family. 

‘A spreading tree, 30-40 feet high, native of Tropical America and West Indies, 
naturalised in Africa, Ceylon, India, &c. The fruit consists of two distinct parts ! 
(fl) the large, fleshy, pear-shaped stalk (Cashew-apple), 3-4 inches long, which is 
juicy and astringendy acid; (Jd) the small kidney-shaped, grey or brown nut, about 
i-ij inches long, at the extremity. The latter has an edible kernel, which when 
roasted has a very agreeable nutty taste and is much relished for dessert. It is in 
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abundant fruit for cider-making. The Cazhu nut grows at the 
tip of the fruit, which is made into a most potent cider to which 
the whole tribe is addicted. So potent in fact is this cider that the 
Administrador of the district claims that more than three-quarters 
of the crime of the year is crowded into this one month. 

So in the circumstances, if, as it seems, there had been a mis- 
understanding of instructions on the part of Katini and the two 
elders, the season of the year may be partially to blame. Katini, 
it appears, was making xylophones for the Chief, Wani Zavala, 
when he received instructions from the messenger, BakuBakwani, 
that Zavala wanted him to finish his new hut before the rains 
came on in December or so. So he left his work on the Timhila 
and went on with the hut. Then Kapitini came along and counter- 
manded BakuBakwane’s orders, wanting to know why he had 
not finished the Timhila. In point of fact, it is believed that 
Kapitini was merely throwing his weight around, having only 
recently been promoted to be a chief’s messenger. But bearing 
a grudge against Katini, he sent two of his minions early one 
morning to beat him up in his hut while he was still asleep. This 
was carried out by Malova and Dibuliani, who are said to have 
injured severely both Katini and Mashewani, his wife, who was 
sleeping by his side. Mashewani died some five months later, 
not, they say, from the beating she received; but aU the same, 
Katini, who was devoted to his wife, felt that this painful experi- 
ence must have shortened her life. 

It will be noticed that in the second verse he first calls upon 
the name of the Paramount Chief as an oath of truthfulness in hi's 
witness of the event. The other two mentioned by name as 
having heard of the intrigue against him, Chipaupau and Fainde, 
were two fellow musicians and friends of his. 

demand in Europe, and is exported to some extent from S. India, E. Africa, &c., 
for use in confectionery and dessert. These “nuts” are generally valued in London 
at about 30-3 5 per cwt., and in Ceylon are retailed at about is. 4«/. per hundred, 
shelled. The shell of the nut is acrid and poisonous. All parts of the fruit are of 
various uses in native medicine. An intoxicating beverage (kaju) is obtained by 
distillation from the fleshy receptacle (hypocarp) in Mozambique, subject to Govern- 
ment licence. A gum obtained from the tree is obnoxious to insects and is recom- 
mended for book-binding. The juice from the incisions made in the bark forms 
an indelible ink. The tree is especially adapted to moderately dry districts, near the 
sea, but also thrives up to 3,000 ft. Propagated by seed.’ 

Extract taken from Tropical Planting and Gardening, by H. F. Macmillan, p. 247, 
published by Macmillan & Co., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London. 
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6th Movement, JOOSINYA., The Dance 
0 — Oy htrjganipwa muteto^ 

Hi^ganipwa muteto waVamadfe, 

0 — Oy hipganipwa muteto ^ 

Hipganipwa muteto wdDamadje, 

Amano waMa^i uvahwakide kupa wati pondo, 

Amano waMaji wabwakide kupa wati pondo, 

Mihumhoyapgu tata^ 

Tipondo nati mana hayi? 

Mihumbo jtapgu tata^ 

Tipondo nati mana hayi? 

0 — 0 ^ hipganipwa muteto^ 

Hipganipwa muteto waX)amadje, 

O — oh, listen to the orders. 

Listen to the orders of the Portuguese. 

O — oh, listen to the orders. 

Listen to the orders of the Portuguese. 

Men! The Portuguese say, ‘Pay your pound.^ 

Men! The Portuguese say, ‘Pay your pound.’ 

This is wonderful, father! 

Where shall I find the pound ? 

This is wonderful, father! 

Where shall I find the pound? 

O — oh, listen to the orders. 

Listen to the orders of the Portuguese. 

This is a particularly delightful and light-hearted lyric. The 
subject is topical and eternal, and it is apparently as great a 
mystery to them as to us to know where on earth the money 
is coming from. 

It appears from the verse that the Portuguese have one or two 
nicknames, Vamadje and Maji^ as well as the more usual Portugezi. 
What their significance may be I do not know and they could 
not tell me, but most Europeans have a number of names by 
which they are familiarly known to the native people. The latter 
name, Maji, may possibly come from the Karanga Majishe^ great 
chief, or it might well be ‘the sea people’ from Amanzi^ ‘water’. 
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7th Movement, JOOSINYA CIBUDO COMBIT)!. The Second 
Dance 
Hid 0 — Oy 

O — Oy pgo tawona Mzeno, 

Hid 0 — Oy 

0 — 0 ^ f}go tawona Mzeno. 

Cima ewo wubemha hiwo wonako niMaportugezi wopeka manza nhaoasikati 
Wacawepata nitirjgamu. 

Hid 0 — Oy 

O — Oy rjgo tawona Mzeno. 

Sing Ho — o. 

Ho — o, come and see the M 2 eno. 

Sing Ho — o. 

Ho — o, come and see the Mzeno. 

Here is a mystery, the Portuguese beat us on the hands. 

Both us and our wives. 

Sing Ho — o. 

Ho — o, come and see the Mzeno. 

Here again is a very light-hearted lyric. The Mzeno, of course, 
is the next movement of the IJgodo which contains the great song. 
There is a preliminary dance before the song, so it is quite correct 
to say come and ‘see’ rather than ‘hear’ the Mzeno. 

It is the local custom for the Portuguese to beat the palms of 
the hands as a corporal punishment instead of ‘the part specially 
fatted by nature for the sacrifice’. This is naturally somewhat 
disconcerting to the offenders. But from conversations I have 
had on the subject there seems to be some resentment that the 
punishment should be meted out to their womenfolk as well as 
the men. There are other references in their songs to their dismay 
that even chiefs are given this punishment, and that their own 
men, native sepoys at the administrative office, should have to 
carry out the sentence, which seems to be considered something 
of an indignity. On the other hand, the giving of lashes can be 
far more brutal. It is so much a matter of opinion. 

Sth Movement. MZENO. The Song 

Mafjganakana rjgUDera madtala mzinda maddamva wuSiBt^eje. 

WuSiBi^eje ukukela mzinda adrumwa tjg^coakoma. 

XJfjguyaruma SiBu^eje tikoni kaMahaJt Birj^ana? 

Macatjgana asala kmjenjedza. 
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Kj^e ma^galwa kanfakoma micikhano Katini wahvuka kmasika timhila 
kuUka fjgodo. 

Mahamhane ciwomha nlmkoma. 

Hifjgawomba awe Fainda ukalako ucisika timhila, 

Cimuke micimona vadikaoakoma losani rjgu ^mbo did, 

Losam tatinene Cimuke mholam vakoma kukala ndimane navo, 

VaBa^guzi vahanyote ukoma waMahlaza irjkumaha vacikolo 
VaMa^geni vahomide vacigiya 
IDapota MIndumane wawe, 

Ticimwha rjgu Mahebane akop^uala tjgukona kusela 
V)arjgamaha mkutiye vakoma, 

Marjganakana i]guvera macitala mzinda macidanwa wuSiBiyeye. 

WuSiBuyeye ukukela mzinda aeirumwa fjguoakoma, 

'U^guyaruma SiBuyeye tikoni kaMahafi Bi^gwana? 

Macafjgana asala kunyenyedza. 

The elders came very early to the council called by Sibuyeye. 

Sibuyeye comes from the council appointed by the Chiefs. 

Why do you send Sibuyeye into the country of Mahashi Bingwana? 
The Shangaans are detestable. 

It was reported to the Chiefs that Katini refuses- to play Timhila in 
the Dance. 

Mahambane told this to the Chiefs. 

You ask Fainde if this is true, because he is a player of Timhila, 

If you come across Chimuke, greet him with a ‘Good day’. 

Greet him well, because he likes to be in amongst the Chiefs, 

Bangu2a became Chief instead of Madhlaza because he’d been to school. 
The people of Mangeni are happy 
As they now avenge Mindumane. 

This is because Mahebane sat around drinking, 

Because Chiefs are vain. 

The elders came very early to the council called by Sibuyeye. 

Sibuyeye comes from the council appointed by the Chiefs. 

Why do you send Sibuyeye into the coimtry of Mahashi Bingwana ? 
The Shangaans are detestable. 

Sibuyeye was not a Chopi by birth but either a half- or full- 
blooded Shangaan. The Shangaans live on the other side of the 
Limpopo river and are not liked by the Chopi. So when Sibuyeye, 



PLATE I 



a, Katini weNyamombe, Lead- 
er of the Orchestra at the 
village of Wani Zavala, the 
Paramount Chief of the Chopi 


h. Gomukomu weSimbi, Lead- 
er of the Orchestra at the 
village of Filipe Bangu2a, and 
said to be the best living ex- 
ponent of the Timbila 




PLATE II 



Four Chop! Drums, at Nyakutowa’s Village 

The two on the left are Nmjga drums, standing 2' and 2.' Y tall and loj" and across the head; the 
two on the right are 'Qgoma cikulu. The farther one measures 2' 6''' tall and 21'' across, and the nearer 
(the one they had to break the door posts down to get out of the hut) is 3' 9" taU and 26"' across the 
head. This latter is made of Muhomzwa wood, and the other three of JVIuvaqgazi 
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who had been living among them for many years, was eventually 
made a chief’s messenger, there was a certain amoimt of resent- 
ment at the appointment. Thus when Sibuyeye was sent into the 
district called Mahashi Bingwana, a small district near the Para- 
mount Chief’s own ‘country’ in which Katini used to live, the 
composer expressed their indignation that a Shangaan should 
trespass upon their home ground. This fiercely tribal loyalty is 
very noticeable in many Bantu people and particularly so in the 
Zulu. Whether there was another and more personal reason for 
their objection I could not discover. 

The next verse has its background in a period of domestic 
troubles which fell upon Katini about 1939. He felt that all hands 
were against him except those of a few of his trusted friends and 
musicians. This man Mahambane, it appears, had remarked in 
the presence of Wani Zavala, the Paramount Chief, that Katini 
was ‘olF’ his music. This remark got back to him and, since his 
one consuming passion is his music and his instruments, he was 
naturally indignant, and referred them to Fainde his friend, who 
would often go to Katini’s hut of an evening to play together 
with him quietly. He was, in point of fact, working upon his 
new QgodOy orchestral dance, and so he used this means to dis- 
prove Mahambane’s accusation in the most pointed manner pos- 
sible — ^in his new composition. 

Chimuke, they say, was a previous Administrador, Commis- 
sioner of the District. Who he was is not certain, but it appears 
from what they say that he was a stickler for etiquette, a foible 
they thought it wise to indulge by a particularly hearty Mho dia 
or ‘Good day’. 

The next two verses refer to the deposition of a chief some 
years ago, and a second deposition which restored the original 
line of succession. It was. like this — ^though the story is a Httle 
involved but I trust correct. 

Mindumane was chief of the Mangeni district. He was deposed 
by the Administrador because he failed in his chieftainly duties. 
His brother Mahebane was given the chieftainship, but he in turn 
failed and took to drink. When both brothers had eventually 
died, the question arose as to whose son should be promoted, 
the son of the elder or of the younger brother. The Administra- 
dor’s choice fell upon Filippe Bangu2a, son of the elder, because 
among other virtues he had had a good education. The line 
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of succession was thus restored, which was to the common people 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

The reprimand about chiefs who sit around drinking because 
they are vain seems to be merited, so the Administrador tells me. 
It has been a matter of some concern to him that the chiefs, who 
should know better, take advantage of their position not to work 
for the common good but to indulge themselves. This is a situa- 
tion which even the poets of the country do not hesitate to 
publish abroad without fear, and it appears more than once in 
thek songs — ^literally a kind of poetic justice. 

Father Andre Fernandes in 1560 also had something to say 
about the failing.^ 

^th Movement, MABANDLA. The Councillors 
Atu hawomba^ 

Herjgati heciletjga maleijgo 
Fambanyane alaoako wukoma, 

Fambanyane akohode iijkuwona yatipgoti kukokispa matokwe 
Kota onafsanela Manjetj^e 
Utawa kuyambala yganju, 

Atu hapomha, 

Hepgati hecilerjga male^go 
Fambanyane alaoako wukoma. 

We are saying. 

We have reason to say we believe 
Fambanyane would have liked to be Chief. 

Fambanyane was brought bound before the judge, 

So now he can’t threaten Manjengwe. 

He has lost his chance of wearing chief’s uniform. 

We are saying, 

We have reason to say we believe 
Fambanyane would have liked to be Chief. 

This song, which was composed before the tragic death of 
Manjengwe in Lisbon, is an example of mild political propaganda. 
Katini as usual was backing his friend Manjengwe, who he hoped 
would become the Paramount Chief of Zavala in good time, and 
so wear the green braid. But Fambanyane also claimed to be the 
heir to the chieftainship, and did so with such violence that he 
* Appendix I, extracts from pp. 66 and 142. 
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was had up for disturbing the peace. He was taken before the 
magistrate and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. This blot 
on his escutcheon put him out of the running, so to speak, and 
left the field open for Manjengwe. 

This mildly sarcastic poem completed the discomfiture of 
Fambanyane. 

10th Movement. CITOTO CIRIRI. Tie Dancers^ T inale 
Hepgisa nzilajaMasavajakuta gelwa Katini ati hantini 
Jigaj^go caCidodo waKambanini katu. 

Awe Katinii wacikugela micfiho? 

O , hoi caoal 

We hear a rumour about Masawa told to Katini at his own home. 
That she is courted by Chidodo of Kambanini, they say. 

*You, Katini; what is the damage?’ 

‘Oh that I can’t sayl’ 

This delightfully wicked little song is about Masawa, Katini’s 
sister-in-law. She was a widow, and an attractive widow too, by 
all accounts. Chidodo of Kambanini’s kraal was a very ardent 
admirer of hers but, I gather, was a little slow in making up his 
mind. In any case, what she did was no concern of Katini; he 
was not her guardian. So when their names were coupled together 
Katini disclaimed any hand in the affair, all the time knowing 
that his song was bound to have the effect of forcing them to 
make up their minds one way or the other. This situation was 
explained to me with some amusement, from which I gathered 
there must have been even more humour in the event than they 
could very well explain without letting down the merry widow. 

iith Movement. MUSITSO KUGWITA. Orchestral Finale 
This is a repeat of the first orchestral introduction, the musical 
statement of die whole work, and contains no poem. 


2 . DGODO 

Composed in February 1943 by Katini, orchestral leader and 
composer at the village of Chief Wani Zavala, Zavala District. 

MOVEMENTS 

1. Musitso wokata. First Orchestral Introduction. 

2. Musitso wembicfi. Second Orchestral Introduction. 
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3. JJgmso. 

4. Mdano. 

5. Doosinya* 

6. Jibudu, 

7. Mzeno, 

8. Mabandla. 

9. NJmrL 

10. Musifso wokata kugwitzsa. 


The Entry of the Dancers. 
The Call of the Dancers. 
The Dance. 

The Second Dance. 

The Song. 

The Councillors. 

The Dancers’ Finale. 
Orchestral Finale. 


Movements i and 2 are played by the orchestra alone without 
singers. 


yrd Movement. IJGENISO. The Entry of the Danvers 
Ye Dawotil 

Damti tsulai ucagela MaMkise. 

Unakugela kuhwaka kewalutjgu mfjga hala kokwe. 
Citombe unamona Madikisel 


Hey, Dawoti! 

Dawoti go and ask Madikise. 

He will tell you about our grandfathers. 
Chitombe, behold Madikisel 


Dawoti was a native clerk in the office of the District Com- 
missioner, Dr. Luiz de Vasconcelos, whose native name is Madi- 
kise. He was given this name, which bears the interpretation of 
‘Lawgiver’ or ‘Justice’, because of his reputation for fair and 
impartial judgements in his courts. , Dawoti, the clerk in the 
office, acts as a go-between and is the man to be approached 
when you want to see the District Commissioner (Administrador) 
upon any matter involving the law, matters of inheritance, and 
so on. The Administrador has the power to make or depose 
chiefs, but before doing so he naturally makes detailed inquiries 
about the rights of succession in their tribal law. During the 
last few years there had been cause for one or two new chiefs 
to be established and old ones deposed, hence the allusion to 
‘our grandfathers’, meaning to our tribal customs. 

Chitombe is one of the great ancestors of the tribe, a chief of 
long ago. He may even have been the supposed progenitor of the 
Chopi people. Invoking his name therefore is natural, like 
calling upon the name of the tribal god or ancestor, and amounts 
to a kind of blessing upon the judgement of the Administrador 
in his court of justice. 
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Dawoti, unfortunately, a few months after this song was com- 
posed, fell from grace and was dismissed from his post at the 
office. 

4tk Movement. MDANO. Tie Call of the Dancers 
ToDanani jentu Zavaluy 
iMDonani ^entu Zavala hka kaMagule. 

J-MDanani jentu Zavaky 

havanani jentu Zavala hka kaMagule. 

Mzeno waMadikise 

Ulawa pgoIJgundjvane kaMagule. 

’Bilenimasiyi kunatisa rjgumasotca ye maGerimani. 

Bilenimasiyi kunatisa rjgumasotcaye maGeremani. 

Want wajarvula asupgako tinemba taukoma. 

Want wajawula asu^gako tinemba taukoma. 

Hamhuza waManjey^e wasupgidwe tinemba taukoma? 

Hambuza waMatfet/^e rvasurj^dwe tinemba taukoma? 

LMoanani yentu Zavala^ 

iMoanani yentu Zavala hka kaMagule. 

Come, you people of Zavala, 

Come, you people of Zavala, and go to Magule. 

The Song of Madikise, 

It is wanted by Ngundwane at Magule, 

Bilene Mada, there will be a battle with the German soldiers. 
Wani is happy because he is wearing his offidal uniform I 
But did Manjengwe ever wear the offidal uniform? 

Come, you people of Zavala, 

Come, you people of Zavala, and go to Magule.* 

In July 1939 the President of Portugal, President Carmona, 
visited the colony of Mo9ambique and toured the country. There 
were many ceremonies in his honour, amongst them being a 
grand indaba of native peoples on the flat country near the Inko- 
mati river at a place the natives call Magule. It is the site of the 
old battlefield on the road between Mada and Xinavane where 
the Shangaans under Gungunyana were eventually defeated by 
the Portuguese, near the lake called Chuali. To this place the 
Chopi musicians and people were called, together with the other 
* Tiansktion omitting the repeats of verses. 
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tribes, and, of course, the Chopi musicians were the chief attraction 
of the day as they played and danced Katini’s IQgodo with massed 
orchestra and dancers — over a hundred musicians, it is said, and 
twice that number of dancers. It is to this function that Katini 
refers. Zavala (or, more correctly, Zavala) is the name of the 
Paramount Chief of the Chopi people and the district is the 
Zavala district. 

Katini pays a gentle tribute to Madifcise, the Administrador, 
Dr. Luiz de Vasconcelos, by referring to the music they will 
perform at Magule^ Magul, as the Song of Madikise, his District 
Commissioner. Ngundwane is the native name of the previous 
Administrador of the Zavala district, who was transferred to 
Bhene, Macia, the district in which the battlefield of Magul is 
situated, when Madikise took his place. The verse makes it 
appear that the fellow Administrador had sent over to Madikise 
to bring along ^his music’ for the ceremony. 

‘'There will be a battle with the German soldiers’ clearly reflects 
the feeling of the times with the war in Europe impending. This 
poem was not performed until the 1943 IJgodo^ though it may 
have been composed much earlier. 

The more important chiefs are given an official uniform by the 
Portuguese Government of the colony which they are expected 
to wear upon official occasions. Naturally this important function 
was one of those times, and Wani, the present Zavala, had put 
on his uniform with its khaki trousers and tunic decorated with 
green braid. An embossed staff and wide-brimmed hat complete 
the outfit. Wani, who is a short man, looks well in his uniform, 
and his intelligent face with its little black moustache no doubt 
betrayed the consciousness of this fact. 

The reference to Manjengwe is a long story and more fully 
referred to in the 7th Movement, Mzeno, He was a great friend 
and fellow musician of Katini who died in Lisbon in 1940. He 
was in direct line of succession for the chieftaiaship, and Katini 
felt the loss of Manjengwe very keenly. 

jtk Movement. DOOSINYA. The Dance 

Apga koMalanje maniruketela mictwomha ciCopi^ 

Bdyani nefjgawomha ciSutu. 

Apga kaMalanje maniruhiela miciwomha ciCopi^ 

Ddyani nepgawomba ciSutu. 
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Unahoka kaMagule Katini inkmeta timbila 
Mwama Nkulu vasinja kwvona waCopi, 

MaZa^gana macip^mla woku ^Ho-h sijana^, 

Wacipindwa pgukulosa Nkoma, 

Arjga kaMalanje maniruketela miciwomha eiCopi^ 

'Edyani ne^gawomha ciSutu, 

Malanje says, ‘You swear at me if you speak Qbichopi,* 

So I will speak Chisotho. 

Malanje says, ‘You swear at me if you speak Chichopi/ 

So I will speak Chisotho. 

Katini will come to Magule to play Timbila. 

The President is glad to see the WaChopi. 

The Shangaans are left to sing their ‘Ho-ho siyana^ 

Until very late for the President. 

Malanje says, ‘You swear at me if you speak Chichopi,’ 

So I will speak Chisotho. 

Malanje was a Sotho, foreman or ‘boss boy’ at one of the mines 
(I think the Rose Deep) where Katini had gone to work in 
Johannesburg. This man could not speak the language of the 
Chopi and complained that it sounded like swearing when they 
spoke to him in their own tongue. So most obUgingly they leamt 
to speak Chisotho for his benefit. This line has no connexion 
with the other verse of the song, but I gathered from Katini that 
the flow of the words fascinated him and established his melody. 

The four-line verse again refers to the outstanding event in 
the district for some years, the visit of President Carmona. There 
is no love lost between the Chopi and the Shangaans whom they 
rather look down on. The Shangaans had failed to conquer the 
Chopi in the days when they swept up through the country from 
Nati and established themselves on the right bank of the Lim- 
popo. The Chopi maintain, with good reason, that Shangaan 
music is simple and monotonous. They always seem to sing the 
same words over and over again, Ho-ho sijana, and this fact is used 
as a gibe against them. Consequendy, when the President came 
to Magule it was the brilliant musicianship of the Chopi which 
appeared to attract his attention, and it was not until very late 
in the day that the Shangaans were allowed to sing for him. In 
the meanwhile the Chopi had been in the front rows, leaving the 
Shangaans waiting their turn somewhat disconsolately in the 
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background. This verse I noticed always raised a humorous smile 
on the Chopi faces, illustrating the poetic justice of the situation. 

6th Movement. JIBUDU. The Second Dance 

Nzinda kaNyahindini uhumili Kapitini tiwomba Zavala 
Mapganakana cimapfa acilepga^ 

Miciwona ’Kapitini utela cicapgo cakwe 
Cicapgo caNjahindini. 

To the village of Nyabindini came Kapitini, says Zavala. 

You men, keep it dark 

That you saw Kapitini coming to this woman. 

This woman of Nyabindini. 

Kapitini is an elder, a chief ’s messenger, of the Zavala district 
whom Katini had occasion to dislike. His previous IQgodo^ the 
4th Movement, Mdano^ gives an account of the incident which 
contributed to his dislike of the man. This piece of scandal 
about him must have been gladly seized upon by Katini to dis- 
comfort Kapitini, who seems to have been a somewhat officious 
character. The verse is clever, as Katini makes the statement of 
Kapitini^s indiscretion appear to come from the Paramount Chief 
himself. His injunction to the young men to keep it dark, so 
dark that they sing it out at the top of their voices, must have 
been a delightful revenge when it was first performed in the new 
T)godo. The sharp tongue of the poet-composer must be a weapon 
to be reckoned with by those in a Chopi village foolish enough 
to be found out. From what they tell me Katini’s dislike of the 
man was generally shared, which would have made the song all 
the better. 

jth Movement. MZENO. The Song 
Hipganyepiffsa 
Masifj^ta 

Cipgplanini wadikona kt0de Cindodani 
Kupwata nekulorjga Cindodani we Cileni 
Kulondisa tate wakwe 
Hatikuni uciwapfa vacile^ga 
Kmdaha yawukoma. 

’W’ani Za:oale wakumusiya kadeya Man/e^gwe 
Tate warjgp kupwata ne salane 
Kupwata ne kusalane Zavala 
Atsula msaho ne Refiboa inawona mihumbo. 
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Asinjisilwe timbila hagarini hokamati alwvanje 
Ifjgandi citsuula mawhaiye 
Acihuma ninkuluff^ani 
Demsiyane mwanana nuaNjabindm 
Etsambisa timbila, 

Mweno Mancetj^e wafambelana usati kwia cica 
Er^a damadma a Manjerj^e 
Kainambi mona 

Uciwomba nimakuhu marj^ana nirjgakonwa 
Utisa ne Cinzamne wa Manjetj^e 
Sikati wa matuoa} 

Listen 

To the mysteries ! 

At Chingolanini it is said there died Chindodani. 

In poverty he died, this Chindodani of Chileni, 

To follow his father. 

We hear this death is hushed up. 

It is an affair of the Chiefs. 

Wani Zavala, you left Manjengwe in prison. 

So he did not say ‘good-bye’ to you. 

Not even say ‘good-bye’, Zavala, 

When we went to play Msako at Lisbon, there to see wonders. 

We made new tunes for the Timbila in the midst of the sea 
As we passed foreign lands. 

She came warbling, 

Dewesiyane daughter of Nyabindini, 

To encourage the Timbila, 

You, Manjengwe, why did you go and die? 

Now you are dead, Manjengwe, . 

We shall not see you again. 

If you appeared we should not believe our eyes. 

Ask Chinzawane, 

Ask Chinzawane, wife of Manjengwe, 

About his death. 

This song is a lament for the death of Katini’s great friend 
Manjengwe. The two of them were fellow musicians and com- 
posers and held much the same relationship as David and Jona- 
than, Manjengwe was of royal blood, being the son of a previous 
Paramount Chief and in the line of succession for the chieftainship. 


* Each verse is sung twice. 
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and Katini the commoner was his inseparable friend. Katini 
must have been the better musician of the two. He was always 
the orchestra leader as his father had been before him and as his 
gifted son is likely to be after him. Manjengwe played the Sayge^ 
alto xylophone, on Katini’s left, the usual position in the orchestra 
for the second in command. 

The circumstances surrounding his death were unfortunate. 
He went with Katini’s orchestra, the l^godo of Zavala, with their 
womenfolk to the Tercentenary Celebrations in Lisbon in 1940, 
They stayed there from June to September, demonstrating their 
music and dances in the exhibition grounds. Then Manjengwe 
caught a severe chill which turned to pneumonia, and he died. 
He was buried in Lisbon and his widow returned without him. 
To die away from home in a foreign country is always a dis- 
tressing thought to Africans, and one can see how much this 
must have grieved Katini. But that was not all. There had been 
an estrangement between Manjengwe and his near relative, the 
present Paramoimt Chief. It was over some minor court case 
when the payment of a fine or a word on his behalf from Wani 
Zavala to the Magistrate might have released him from prison. 
But neither was forthcoming, and Manjengwe blamed Wani for 
his hard-heartedness and, in fact, implied that he had not helped 
him because he was a possible claimant to the chieftainship. This 
insinuation .explains the reference to Chindodani. 

The story of the death of Chindodani is one of intrigue amongst 
jealous relatives who wanted the chieftainship of Chileni to go 
to another. Chindodani also died away from his home at Chingo- 
lanini, under suspicious circumstances. It was freely said in those 
parts, they tell me, that his death was not unwelcome to certain 
elders who kept the fact of his father’s demise a secret until they 
had got their own candidate for the position back from the Rand 
where he was working in the gold-mines. In other words, had 
Chindodani come into his chieftainship as the eldest son of Chileni 
the odds are that he would not have died in poverty but would 
have been alive still. Hence the reference to this affair, implying 
that the intrigues of the men in power were in both cases 
responsible for a (certain amount of distress to innocent folk. 
There seems little doubt that Katini the poet and musician had 
hoped that some day his friend would become Paramount Chief, 
the next Zavala, and in some degree he held Wani Zavala to 
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blame for Manjengwe’s death, because of his unkindness to him 
before he went away to Lisbon to die in exile. 

Naturally, when the IJgodo left for Lisbon, Manjengwe who 
still felt sore about the affair did not go to say good-bye to the 
Chief. It appears there is a custom that anyone leaving the terri- 
tory should first go to the Chief, if not for his permission, at 
least for his blessing. The association in Katini’s mind is clear 
on tills point. The lack of the Chief ^s blessing must also have 
contributed, he thought, towards Manjengwe^s death. When 
Katini came to Durban with me I noticed he made a point of 
saying good-bye to Wani Zavala. He had left it very late before 
the bus was due and I had discouraged him, as he might have 
failed to return in time from the village where Zavala was staying 
some two miles away. Luckily Zavala himself turned up at the 
village of Quissico from where we left and bade us all good-bye. 

Katini says he composed several new tunes while on board 
ship between Louren90 Marques and Lisbon. The ship which 
took them over was a month on the journey and they skirted the 
coast in several places on the way, close enough for them to see 
the unfamiliar contours of many strange lands from a distance. 

They took their womenfolk with them as they were to be away 
six months or so, and besides, the women were to help with the 
cooking and take a quiet part in the dancing. They do not dance 
with the men, but encourage them with warbling cries or ulula- 
tions and do little shuffling pas seuls in front of the line of dancers 
when the spirit moves them. Dewesiyane, daughter of Nya- 
biadini, they say, was rather a favoxxrite with them and she danced 
and cheered them on better than any of the others. So Katini 
must needs mention this fact as part of the story of the last 
chapter of Manjengwe’s life. The injunction in the last verse to 
ask Chinzawane his wife about his death is poignant in the 
extreme, conjuring up as it does the days of anxiety and distress 
she must have experienced as her man slipped away from her in 
this land of strangers. 

The music for this Mzeno movement is one of Katioi’s best 
compositions, and is the musical climax of the Qgodo, 

8th Movement. MABANDLA. The Councillors 
Wani Zaoale! 

Kumaha kumusindo we Zaoale^ 
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Wuctwamho humviso 
Heti wakoma wadzawalm! 

Timbila takutsamha takuusa usiwana necikuma mirorjgo^ 

Tmsikwa pguKatini timbila 
Nar^gowamba necisinya. 

Wani Zavale! 

Kumaha kumusindo we Zavale^ 

Wuciwambo kumviso 
Heti wakoma wadzawalinil 

Wani Zavala! 

Hush, you people of Zavala, 

Cease your chatter 
At this kraal of Chiefs 1 

Timbila music is so moving it brings tears, 

This music of Katini’s Timbila 
Singing and dancing. 

Wani Zavala! 

Hush, you people of Zavala, 

Cease your chatter. 

At this kraal of Chiefs. 

This poem of Katini’s is in the familiar strain of the musician 
advertising himself and his music, and not without justification. 
His love of his music and the hold it has on the people are unques- 
tioned, After all, if anyone is to sing the praises of his art, who 
else is there to do it except himself, the composer and poet of 
the village ? Wani Zavala’s name is again invoked, and you will 
have noticed that it can be pronounced in several ways, Zavala, 
Ziauale, or Zavale. In the Mangeni district he is sometimes called 
Zaline. The singing of this poem ends the dance, which is per- 
formed by the dancers in two groups representing two rival 
bands of councillors. All through the d^ce they have been 
divided, but now at the end they join up again into one line to 
sing this poem. 

yth Movement. NJIRIRI. The Dancers^ Finale 
Atuhakuwonal 

Akudziwa mwanana wavakwanu wokunjisa wurindi, 

Katini wakuwona acilafjga, 

Hambi cikudziwa walay^a pguKatini musiki watimbila. 

Atuhakudziwa! 
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We see you! 

We know you are leading that child astray. 

Katini sees you but keeps quiet. 

Although he knows it all right he keeps quiet, Katini, the leader of 
Timhilas, 

We know you! 

Early in 1943 Katini happened to find out that a member of his 
village was seducing a girl who was too young to be courted. 
So he took this means to put a stop to it. Imagine the shock 
to the guilty person who discovers he has been found out, and 
although not mentioned by name he must wonder how many 
know about it. He, as one of the dancers, might even be forced 
to sing it out loud with the rest of them, wondering all the time 
whether the others’ laughter was against him and the predicament 
he was in, or whether it was not. In any case he would have to 
keep a straight face and sing it out. 

Here we see the salutary effect of the village poet’s use of his 
talents for a keenly moral and social end. It is most certainly 
a force to be reckoned with by transgressors against the codes 
of society. For as long as the song is in use as a part of the 
current Qgodo^ a matter of a year or more, the far from silent 
warning will hang over his head. 


3. DGODO 

Composed in 1940 by Gomukomu, orchestral leader and composer, 
at the village of Chief Filippe Banguza, Zavala District 


MOVEMENTS 


The First Orchestral Introduction. 
The Second Orchestral Introduction. 
The Third Orchestral Introduction, 
The Entry of the Dancers. 

The Call of the Dancers. 

The Second Call of the Dancers. 

The Dance. 

The Song. 

The Coxincillors. 

Dancers’ Finale with Drums. 
Orchestral Finale. 

Movements i, 2, and 3 are all introductions without words as 
the dancers have not yet appeared on the dance floor in front 


1. Msitso wokata, 

2. Msitso wombicfi. 

Msitso woraru, 

IJgemso, 

Mdano, 

Cidanuwana Combid'i. 
Cibudo. 

Mzeno, 

Mabandla, 

Njiriri Cm kwako IJgoma. 
Msitso kugwita. 


3- 

4* 

5- 

6 . 

7* 

8 . 

9- 

10. 

11. 
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of the orchestra. It will be noticed that at this village the word 
is Msitso and not Musitso as it is in the eastern part of the Zavala 
district. The people of Banguza maintain that this is better 
ChiChopi. 

4tk Movement. IJGENISO. The Entry of the Dancers 
Dhlalani mat)goma! 

Dhlalani wakoma mnizonda! 

Dhlalani marjgomaP- 

Hear, you diviners ! 

Hear, the dead are against me ! 

Hear, you diviners ! 

The injunction to the diviners needs little explanation to any 
African, but it is not so easy to find a direct European equivalent 
to-day; not that we do not caU upon the unseen powers but that 
our symbols have changed. Who has not felt at one time or 
another when luck was dead out that even ^the dead are against 
you’ ? Tuck’ is perhaps the nearest equivalent. 

jth Movement. MDANO. The Call of the Dancers 
Hawula njowul 

Uwalu jovelu maZa^gana udyiwa rjgmaSutu. 

Hawula njowul 

Uwalu jooelu maZa^gana udyiwa pguoaSutu. 

U^iwa rjgmaSutu nimdXosa hakwamhi uziva. 

Udyiwa fjguoaSutu nima'Xosa hakwamhi uziva. 

VJehoka kajimu hasangmi inkifela ukoma. 

V)ehoka kajimu hasanguni inkufela ukoma 
Hamhiza wakuku kicini ndani vatiziwa. 

Hambiza wakuku kicini ndani vatiziwa. 

Hawula njowul 

Uwalu jovelu maZatjgana udyiwa yguoaSutu. 

Cast off your skins I 

There is no relish left, you Shangaans, it has been eaten by the Sotho. 
Cast off your skins I 

There is no relish left, you Shangaans, it has been eaten by the Sotho. 
It has been eaten by the Sotho and the Xhosa, and we will not get it. 

It has been eaten by the Sotho and the Xhosa, and we will not get it. 

^ Verse repeated three times. 
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They came to the gatekeeper and wanted good jobs. 

They came to the gatekeeper and wanted good jobs. 

Even the cooks in the kitchen know it. 

Even the cooks in the kitchen know it. 

Cast o£F your skins ! 

There is no relish left, you Shangaans, it has been eaten by the Sotho. 

The setting is one of the Rand gold-mines. The Shangaans 
and the Chopi have come up from Portuguese East Africa 
recruited for work on the mines. They are foreigners in South 
Africa and the other tribes make them remember it. It seems to 
be a well-known custom, they say, to bribe the native police 
guard at the compound gate to speak on their behalf to the com- 
pound manager in order to get them good jobs. The bribe is 
never refused, but the good jobs are as few and far between as 
ever. Since the gatekeepers are usually local natives, what pick- 
ings there are go to their own people, the Sotho and Xhosa tribes- 
men. The Zulus are not mentioned because they dislike work 
on the mines and constitute an insignificant proportion of the 
total of mine workers. 

^Cast oS your skins’, like the ‘Rend your garments’ of the Old 
Testament, is an expression of sorrow and anger, of resignation 
to defeat and shame. It refers to the skin aprons commonly worn 
in the country. There is little doubt, &om what compound 
managers tell me, that this kind of bribery is common and it must 
be irksome to those who faU for it unsuccessfully. The life of 
the mine labourer is now the usual experience of a large propor- 
tion of able-bodied Chopi. It is not surprising to find so much 
mention of it in their songs. 

6th Movement » CIDANUWANA COMBIDL The Second Call of 
the Dancers 

Hamjeza vakujadinda zulul 

iMoanani nwakatanu mica^ga tapfa mdano, 

Hamjeza vakujadinda zulul 
Hcmanani nivakatanu micarjga tapfa mdano, 

Kusika tmhila fjgumaha fjgi ndcro vaMapgeni vahihluti 

Kusika fimbila ^gumaha ^gu ndoro vaMapgeni vahihluti 

MIhumho jamina IJ^usa mqjaha^ 

Mihumbo kuteka fipondo tamina amanu nisava nzila. 
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MIhumbo yamina Qguyusa majaha^ 

MIhumho kuteka tipondo tamina amanu nisava nzila, 

Wasihora nana homhele yasona sotembisa sibayani, 

Wasihora nana bombele yasona sotembisa sibayani 
Watembo wuupgwadla niusiwana wacibayani cahambanza. 

Watembo wmp^adla niusiwana wacibayani cahambanza, 

Hamyeza oakuyadinda zulul 

hcwanani nivakatanu micat)ga tapfa mdano. 

Hark how the music thunders I 
Listen with your wives and hear the Call. 

Hark how the music thunders I 
Listen with your wives and hear the Call. 

To play the Timbila you must dream about it so that we of Mangeni 
will excel in it. 

To play the Timbila you must dream about it so that we of Mangeni 
will excel in it. 

This wonder of mine, my young brother Nguyusa, 

This wonder — to take my money to buy the right of way! 

This wonder of mine, my yoxmg brother NgU5msa, 

This wonder — to take my money to buy the right of way! 

You girls, you adorn yourselves with marks to attract us. 

You girls, you adorn yourselves with marks to attract us, 

With these marks you attract us on forehead and temples. 

With these marks you attract us on forehead and temples. 

Hark how the music thunders I 
Listen with your wives and hear the Call. 

This lyric is in the grand tradition of the minstrels whose hearts 
are wrapped up in their art. Their genuine love of their music 
is patent to anyone who gets to know them intimately. They 
are never far from their instruments, they practise for hours, they 
compose new variations, and they are always eager for an excuse 
to play with full orchestra and dancers. The intense percussive 
thrill of a full Timbila orchestra of twenty or more players is an 
experience never to be forgotten. But it is not all noise, it is an 
intricate weaving of patterns both on the instruments and by the 
dancers, in well-directed shapes and forms. There is not a shadow 
of the dilettante about them; here are music and poetry as they 
should be. So when they sing ‘Hark how the music fhunders^ 



PLATE III 



a. Sauli Ilova, Leadet of the Orchestra at the village of Ivlavila. He has seen 
much domestic tragedy 



h. In the mine compounds they have to use tins for resonators. The dancer, Naiene 
Cau, of Dengoine’s village, Manjacaze District, throws aside his dance shield and 
stick to try his hand at the Timbila. The tone of these mine-made instruments is not 
to be compared with the home-made ones 




The JJgodo of musicians and dancers at hfavila’s village resting in the shade while I took down the poetry and they 
repeated each movement without the dances. The man on the right is sitting on a Nciyga drum 
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they mean just that. The music trills and reverberates through 
the trees in a concord of sound which only great orchestras can 
give. 

The Call is the Mdano movement when the dancers perform 
their second dance and sing their ‘Call^ 

It is no exaggeration to say that to play the Timhila well you 
must dream about it. The dexterity of the good player is a delight 
to watch, and Gomukomu, the composer of this poem and music, 
has the reputation of being the most gifted exponent of them all. 

The various villages are proud of their musicians and dancers 
and they strive to excel in their performances. They hold com- 
petitions (jS/Lsaho) in which the orchestras compete against each 
other. The musicians of the Mangeni district, under their Chief, 
Filippe Banguza, were specially recommended to me and they 
lived up to their reputation. In Durban, European musicians were 
particularly impressed by the sheer musicianship they displayed 
in all their work. 

‘This wonder of mine ... to take my money to buy the right 
of way’ will seem strange to us who are so used to transport of 
aU kinds. It refers to the coming of motor-cars and railways into 
their country. Before they came everyone walked, a journey was 
your own journey on your own flat feet, every inch of it by your 
own effort, and you walked where you pleased. Now they offered 
you a journey sitting in a vehicle over your own country and 
took your money for it! How marvellous ! To buy the road, the 
journey, without effort! How remarkable! 

There is a story told about the Zulu of Natal in the early days 
when the railway was first opened along the coast of Zululand. 
They crowded down to the station to see the train and to take 
a ride to Durban. But when they heard they had to pay for a 
ticket before they could get on the train they replied ‘Not on 
your life! What! pay for travelling across your own country? — 
No Nkosi! The train is only going to the same place as we are 
going. We’ll get there in our own time,’ So these instinctive 
socialists proudly walked off along the well-worn foot-paths, 
their ancestral right of way. 

The marks Gomukomu refers to are the cicatrices with which 
the young girls adorn themselves, patterns cut into the skin, a 
custom commonly practised by many Bantu people. Chopi marks 
are great weals and lumps, like the hide of a crocodile, the very 

D * 
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antithesis of our idea of beauty. There is, they say, a movement 
amongst the younger generation to drop the custom of cutting 
their bodies, but the marks on the forehead and temples still 
persist. 

jth Movement. CIBUDO. The "Dance 

'Laoanani marjganakana kuvusha mbafjgo wakuhlula nimaGeremant. 
iMoanam ma^ganakana kuvusha mharjgo wakuhlula nimaGeremani. 

O — <?, ^gotawona Igodol 

Come along, you men, and join up to fight the Germans. 

Come along, you men, and join up to fight the Germans. 

Oh — ^ho, Come and hear the Show! 

Although the colony of Mo$ambique was neutral in the war, 
the close association of the Chopi with the Rand mines in South 
Africa leads them towards a certain association of thought 
with the events in that country. This poem, composed at the 
beginning of the war about 1940, naturally reflects the feeling 
of the times. The last line has a ring of ‘Come on and hear, 
Alexander’s Rag Time Band’, as if what really mattered to them 
was the Show, and let the world go by. 

8th Movement. MZENO. The Song 
'Laoanani micai)ga sika timbila tamakono. 

Homtaiva ditsmbirini kaoalut}^. 

I^gifyusa mivana atu kunevuneti timbila tamakono, 

Nopjvata Mzeno uujva timbila. 

Arkofjga ko nimafuije Gomukomu watu. 

A-kofiga ko nimafuije Gomukomu watu, 

Kwalakanja njumbani kamina ko nopemberuka noka. 

Maninya Mtumbu oasumako kutsura nikubilioila, 

Maninya Mtumbu oasumako kutsura nikubilioila. 

Mane mrwvala cibembe ciya cawulombe. 

Dabjva Lakeni wadanwa rjkoma. 

Filipe, mwana atu^ unagn^ita unkucfaoa fjguoalupgu. 

Awi Lakeni, wakuruma ako mahupgu akutala. 

Am Lakeni, wakuruma ako mdhupgu akutala 
0 up^ala kudofjgola nesirjgarjgo. 

VaZandameleni madamva mahu^gi. 

IJgopgondo utaoile mahuygu pgmdawayakusela. 

Laoanani micaffga sika timbila tamakono} 

* Each verse is repeated twice with the exception of the last line. 
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Come together and make music for the new year I 
We fear only that our names will be written by the white men. 

Nguyusa, my young brother, help me compose my music. 

I have no ‘Great Song’ for my Timhila. 

You said you would care for me, my Gomukomu, 

You said you would care for me, my Gomukomu, 

But now in my house I am left weaving alone. 

Maninya Mtumbu, you think you are beautiful because you are fair! 
Maninya Mtumbu, you think you are beautiful because you are fair I 
But you surely are sweet as the bees I 

Lakeni the messenger has come to call you. 

Filippe, our ‘child’, they will be the death of you with their calling. 

You, Lakeni, are sent on important affairs. 

You, Lakeni, are sent on important affairs. 

Yet you (dally on the road, joking with the girls. 

You people of Zandamela are called to the Court. 

Ngongondo, you fear the Court on account of your drinking. 

Come together and make music for the new yearl 

Gomukomu, as we said, is one of the best musicians in the 
country of the Chopi. His musical idiom is mature and com- 
pelling. The orchestral setting of this Mzem, or Great Song, is 
one of his best works with a strong melodic outline and full 
orchestral ground. The change of mood in the third verse of 
the poem is moving and the whole composition shows the hand 
of a master. Yet he does not hesitate to recognize the element of 
community composition which the rest of his orchestra brings 
to the work. So we get the impression of a concerted effort of 
all the musicians to make a grand job of the Mzeno, which always 
seems to be the highlight of a Qgodo. Here they are in the shade 
of their mukusu trees learning to fit in their parts to his new 
composition for the coming year’s orchestral dances, 

‘We fear only that our names will be written.’ This means that 
they hope their names will not be put down for work outside the 
district, either on the sugar estates or the banana plantations of 
the Inkomati valley, or on the Rand mines, for that would deprive 
them of the pleasures of taking part in the new year’s l[)godo. 
Gomukomu openly states that he dislikes the idea of leaving home 
at any time if he has to forgo his music and so tries to avoid 
having his name put down. 
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antithesis of oxir idea of beauty. There is, they say, a movement 
amongst the younger generation to drop the custom of cutting 
their bodies, but the marks on the forehead and temples still 
persist. 

yth Movement, CIBUDO, The Dance 

'Lamnani majjganahana kuvusha mbatjgo wakuhlula nimaGeremani, 
Taoamnt marjganakana kuvusha mha^go wakuhlula nimaGeremani, 

0 — 0^ rjgotawona Igodol 

Come along, you men, and join up to fight the Germans. 

Come along, you men, and join up to fight the Germans. 

Oh — ^ho. Come and hear the Show! 

Although the colony of Mogambique was neutral in the war, 
the close association of the Chopi with the Rand mines in South 
Africa leads them towards a certain association of thought 
with the events in that country. This poem, composed at the 
beginning of the war about 1940, naturally reflects the feeling 
of the times. The last line has a ring of ^Come on and hear, 
Alexander’s Rag Time Band’, as if what really mattered to them 
was the Show, and let the world go by. 

&th Movement, MZENO. The Song 
Laoanani mica^ga sika timhila tamakono, 

Howotawa ditsimhirini koDalui)^, 

l]^yusa mwana atu kunevunefi timhila tamakono, 

Nopwata Mzeno uuwa timhila, 

A-kopga ko nimafuije Gomukomu watu, 

A-kopga ko nimafuije Gomukomu watu^ 

Kwalakanya nyumhani kamina ko nopemheruka noka, 

Maninja Mtumhu vasumako kutsura nikuhilivila, 

Maninja Mtumhu vasumako kutsura nikuhilivila. 

Mane woruwala cihemhe cija cawulomhe, 

Dahwa iMkeni wadanwa ^koma, 

Filipe^ mwana atu^ una^ita unkuefava r/guoalurj^, 

Awi Lakeni^ wakuruma ako mahurj^ akutala, 

Awi Lakeni, wakuruma ako mahu^gt akutala 
0 up£ala kudofjgola nesipgaf)go, 

VlaZandameUni madanwa mahurjgu, 

IJgoffgondo utavile mahutjgu tj^dawa jakusela, 

Tavanani micarjga sika timhila tamakono} 

* Each veise is repeated twice with the exception of the last line. 
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Come together and make music for the new year! 

We fear only that our names will be written by the white men, 

Nguyusa, my young brother, help me compose my music. 

I have no ‘Great Song’ for my Timhila, 

You said you would care for me, my Gomukomu, 

You said you would care for me, my Gomukomu, 

But now in my house I am left weaving alone. 

Maninya Mtumbu, you think you are beautiful because you are fair! 
Maninya Mtumbu, you think you are beautiful because you are fair! 
But you surely are sweet as the bees I 

Lakeni the messenger has come to call you. 

Filippe, our ‘child’, they will be the death of you with their calling. 

You, Lakeni, are sent on important ajffairs. 

You, Lakeni, are sent on important affairs. 

Yet you jdaUy on the road, joking with the girls. 

You people of Zandamela are called to the Court. 

Ngongondo, you fear the Court on account of your drinking. 

Come together and make music for the new year! 

Gomukomu, as we said, is one of the best musicians in the 
• country of the Chopi. His musical idiom is mature and com- 
pelling. The orchestral setting of this Mzeno^ or Great Song, is 
one of his best works with a strong melodic outline and full 
orchestral ground. The change of mood in the third verse of 
the poem is moving and the whole composition shows the hand 
of a master. Yet he does not hesitate to recognize the element of 
community composition which the rest of his orchestra brings 
to the work. So we get the impression of a concerted effort of 
all the musicians to make a grand job of the Mzeno^ which always 
seems to be the highlight of a I^godo, Here they are in the shade 
of their mukusu trees learning to fit in their parts to his new 
composition for the coming year’s orchestral dances. 

‘We fear only that our names will be written.’ This means that 
they hope their names will not be put down for work outside the 
district, either on the sugar estates or the banana plantations of 
the Inkomati valley, or on the Rand mines, for that would deprive 
them of the pleasures of taking part in the new year’s l[)godo. 
Gomukomu openly states that he dislikes the idea of leaving home 
at any time if he has to forgo his music and so tries to avoid 
having his name put down. 
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Nguynsa, his younger brother, is also a composer and poet 
and so is his second brother Mahlabe^ulu, who once recorded for 
H.M.V. in Johannesburg. The record he made then bears his 
name. Their father before them was the orchestra leader of 
their village and all three have inherited the father^s gift. 
The pity of it is that we have no records of the music of past 
generations. 

The third verse is supposed to be the words of Gomul§;omu’s 
young wife, who finds her musician husband rather trying and 
wedded to his music. She sits at home doing this and that, 
weaving to and fro, as an animal weaves in a cage, waiting for 
her husband to come home from his Timhila playing. 

Maninya Mtumbo is a young beauty of the village. She has 
fair skin which is considered an asset amongst the Chopi, and 
although she is proud of it, Gomukomu grants her the compli- 
ment of being as sweet as the bees — ^not ‘as honey’ as we would 
say, but still a ‘honey’. 

Lakeni is a messenger employed by the Administrador at his 
office to take messages to the Mangeni district. Each district has 
its own messenger, I understand. Lakeni does not happen to be 
popular. It is after all a job in which it is possible to put on airs 
or to take small advantages. So the face of Lakeni round the 
door is not* always a good sign. Filippe Bangu5:a may have to 
go off again the thirty or so long miles through the sandy bush 
country to the office to fix up another of those cases with the 
Administrador, They are fairly frequent, and as yet he has no 
easy means of transport to the office. He has the heart-felt sym- 
pathies of his villagers who know what a bother it is to go all 
that way; ‘They will be the death of him with their calling!’ In 
any case, they don’t like that fellow Lakeni, especially when he 
has an important message and loiters around with the girls 
on the way. And talking of Lakeni the messenger, reminds him 
of the people of the next village who all got into trouble recently. 
Zandamela, they say, was once the best village in the whole 
Zavala district with a great personality, Mahlatini, as their Chief. 
His son, Ngongondo, has not kept up the reputation of his father 
and drink has been at the bottom of it. It is quite remarkable, 
even to a visitor, how much the people of a village reflect the 
character of their Chief. The people of Bangmza and their neigh- 
bours of Zandamela provide a clear example of the two opposites. 
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Leadership in Chopi villages still means a great deal to the happi- 
ness of the villagers.^ 

^th Movement, MLABANDLA, The Councillors 
KuivatisTva timbila taMafjgeni takupwata niinceka 
Filipe kuniwone kMupeka nepwata nihaci, 

Kuwatiswa timbila taMarjgeni takupwata niinceka 
Filipe kuniwone kuhlupeka nepwata nibacL 

Vaoasikati kuminevuni hicarjgadila Kaleci 
Mfana wdBalekay Kaleci^ wakudawa pguwukoma, 

I made Timbila for Mangeni, yet I have no clothes, 

Filippe, can you not see I am distressed without even a coat I 

I made Timbila for Mangeni, yet I have no clothes. 

Filippe, can you not see I am distressed without even a coat! 

You women, help us to lament Kalechi. 

This son of Baleka, Kalechi, he died because he was an only son and 
heir. 

It will be immediately clear that this poem is not from the 
same brain. It is in fact the song of an older musician of the 
mendicant type, father of Majanyana, the present instrument- 
maker. The craft of making xylophones, the Timbila, nms in 
families, and there is a certain pride in this fact. Majanyana, the 
son, is now the official instrument-maker to Mangeni, that is, to 
the present holder of the title. Chief Fihppe Banguza. His old 
father died in 1939 or thereabouts, and in memory of him Gomu- 
komu put one of his songs into his new 1940 IJgodo. It is the 
pleasant tribute of one musician to another, and an example of 
the recognition of a kind of guild of craftsmen which Chopi 
musicians seem to have. 

The mendicant musician is more common in Rhodesia, where 
the name Rombe means a travelling musician’. They are not of 
the social status of our street singers, outcasts and objects of pity, 
but rather of the wandering minstrel or bard, who in our 
history would stroll from castle to castle and from village to 
village entertaining the people and making a precarious living in 
that way. There do not seem to be many wandering players 
amongst the Chopi. The high incidence of orchestras in nearly 
every large village and their fixed establishment would undermine 

^ For further analysis of this movement see Appendix IV. 
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the demand for wandering minstrels xinless they had something 
very special to offer. 

The people of Mangeni were very sorry at the death of Kalechi, 
who was a comparatively young man when he died, and popular. 
He was an only son and heir to the chieftainship of his father 
Baleka, a lesser chief or indum of that district. It was just his luck, 
they thought, to have to lose his only son. Had he had a large 
family, nine chances out of ten it would not have happened. 
The question of inheritance and of having a son or daughter to 
perpetuate their line is of the greatest importance to African 
families and is constantly behind the words of their songs. 

The name Kalechi is a sign of the modern times. A large pro- 
portion of Chopi natives to-day have English names. Many have 
Portuguese names too, such as Zhuwau (Portuguese, Joao), but 
the fashion seems to be towards English names. It comes per- 
haps from their close association with the Rand mines. This 
name Kalechi is, of course, the English word ^carriage’, but I do 
not attempt to give the correct foreign spelling, for in any case 
the pronunciation is already indigenous, and a long way from 
the original. 

loth Movement, NJISIRI CIVE KWAKO IJGOMA 

This movement is accompanied by drums, two drums, the 
I^goma^ a large one, and Nzoma, a small one. Between them they 
Idck up such a noise that singing is quite out of the question. 
In fact the playing of drums with the orchestra is not popular in 
some villages. I asked a group of representative musicians why 
this was, and they said that only two villages now retained the 
custom, Banguza and Nyakutowo; the rest of them preferred 
to hear the music of the Timbila, I can sympathize with 
them, for the drums certainly engulfed the music, but, on the 
other hand, the playing of the drums for just one or two of 
the movements, usually the Entry and the Exit of the Dancers, 
adds a touch of excitement and variety which we could appre- 
ciate. Perhaps a compromise in which the drums took their part 
but not prominently during the singing would be the best answer. 
It would be a pity if the custom died out altogether. 

It is amusing to see the performers on the drums. The larger 
drum Y]goma is played with two wooden beaters with heavy heads. 
But the smaller is played with light sticks very rapidly and is 
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held by a little boy over his shoulder. The drummer stands or 
kneels behind him and, it appears, miraculously avoids whipping 
the little boy’s ear off. 


iith Movement. MSITSO KUGWJTA. Orchestral Finale 

Like other orchestral finales, this has no poem and is the repeat 
of the first orchestral introduction. 

This completed Gomukomu’s 1940 ijgodo^ a work full of 
character and musical skill. It was the second IJgodo he had 
completed as leader of the Igodo at Bangu^sa’s kraal. It is now no 
longer performed and has been replaced by his 1942/5 IJgodo. 
By the end of 1943 he was already working on his fourth IJgodo 
which was- to be performed in 1944. 


4 . DGODO 

Composed in 1942/3 by Gomukomu, orchestral leader and composer 
at the village of Chief Filippe Banguza, Zavala District 


MOVEMENTS 


1. Msitso wokata, 

Msitso mmhidi. 

Msitso woraru. 

Msitso womme. 

Msitso woklanu, 

2. Tjgeniso. 

3. Ndano. 

4. Cidana cacidoko. 

5. Cibudo coosinje. 

6. Cibudo coosinje kambe. 

7. Mzeno. 

8 . Nsumeto Mabandla. 

9. Mabandla, 

10. Yokugwitisajeijgoma. 

11. Msitso wokata kugumiro. 


First Orchestral Introduction. 
Second Orchestral Introduction. 
Third Orchestral Introduction. 
Fourth Orchestral Introduction. 
Fifth Orchestral Introduction. 
The Entry of the Dancers. 

The Call of the Dancers. 

The Little Call. 

The Dance. 

The Second Dance. 

The Song. 

Preparation for the Councillors. 
The Councillors. 

The Drum Finale. 

The Orchestral Fioale. 


1 st Movement. MSITSO^ in five parts 
This l)godo is remarkable in that Gomukomu has composed 
no less than five orchestral introductions. None of them has 
words upon which to base its theme and they are all works of 
original musicality. They demonstrate in no uncertain manner 
the reputation Gomukomu possesses as a composer. 
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2nd Movement. IJGENISO, The Entry of the Dancers {ivith Drums) 
Sufjgeta ffgutvo-o-o-o-o-o! 

O Tve-e-e-e^ 

Sufjgeta ^gujvol 

Gird up your loins-o-o-o-o-o 1 
O we-e-e-e. 

Gird up your loins I 

The words of this movement are very brief because the music 
is accompanied by the two drums IJgoma and Nzoma which would 
drown any ordinary song. 

It is just an injunction to the dancers to hitch up their loin- 
cloths as they come in, in preparation for the dance. The dance 
in the 4th and 5 th Movements is so energetic that the injunction 
is certainly not misplaced. 

}rd Movement. NDANO. The Call of the Dancers 

Mahupgiva a Eilipe 

Akuna hala ndmndwe wasihora nana. 

Mahufj^a a Filipe 

Akuna bala ndwendwe wasihora nana 

Mahutj^a a Filipe 

Akutsamha kuwia nendwendrvel 

Gomukomu mwana atu^ 

Vani wtisile vacikona mwaya ^guoatu herande. 

Gomukomu mwana afu^ 

Vani votisile vacikona mwaya fjguoatu herande 
Guwotiswa t^guwakoma! 

Eyo waf)gani dayela Makomo 

Wo homane nowusiku amanu ecipeka nyiwo. 

Eyo waf)gani dayela Makomo 
Wo homane nowuisku amanu ecipeka nyiwo 
Unawona katavane acanawela una^ita inkudawa. 

Awe hakeni woteka nemakanju ucatsimbisa. 

XJna^ita inkukudaya. 

Awe Eakeni woteka nemakanju ucatsimbisa 
Una^ita inkukudaya. 

Awe Lakem\ ntimafjgade lahle 
Mwana Nyamandane watisa. 

Awe Lakeni, ntima^gade lahle 
Mwana Nyamandane watisa. 
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Mahurj^a a Filipe 

Akma bala ndwendm wasihora nana. 

Mahufj^a a Filipe 

Akma bala ndwendwe wasihora nana 

Mahutjgwa a Filipe 

Akutsamba kuwia nendwendwel 

It is Filippe’s opinion 

That the girls also should sign on and go to the mines. 

It is Filippe’s opinion 

That the girls also should sign on and go to the mines. 

It is Filippe’s opinion. 

What a good ideal 

Gomukomu our beloved. 

No kraal is a good kraal unless it’s full of women; take your choice. 
Gomukomu our beloved. 

No kraal is a good kraal unless it’s full of women; take your choice. 
Even Chiefs’ daughters say so I 

The one who killed Makomo 
Will go out and weep in the night. 

The one who killed Makomo 
Will go out and weep in the night. 

He may even take another naan’s wife and so meet his death. 

You Lakeni, you refuse us the Cazhu fruit. 

You Will be the death of us I 

You Lakeni, you refuse us the Cazhu fruit. 

You will be the death of us 1 

You Lakeni, you are as black as coal. 

Son of Nyamandane, you are a terror! 

You Lakeni, you are as black as coal. 

Son of Nyamandane, you are a terror I 

It is Filippe’s opinion 

That the girls also should sign on and go to the mines. 

It is Filippe’s opinion 

That the girls also should sign on and go to the mines. 

It is Filippe’s opinion. 

What a good idea! 

You can just see the harassed face of the Chief, Filippe Banguza, 
surrounded by a mass of emotional young women with all their 
menfolk away working on the Rand mines. No wonder it is his 
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opinion that it would be a good thing if only they would sign 
on too and go to the mines with their husbands and their lovers. 
""And so say all of us^ echo the young men, "Why not In this 
simple statement lies one of the major social problems of all the 
areas from which the Rand mines draw their labourers. 

Gomukomu, the composer of this song, is not unaware that 
his looks and talents attract a certain amount of attention. Any- 
way, he is not above making himself out to be rather a lad 
although once happily married already; but polygamy has its 
points — even chiefs’ daughters know that, and they are jealous 
enough and hard to please, heaven knows. 

Makomo is the name of Gomukomu’s grandfather. He was 
the Musiki waTimbila^ the leader of the orchestra in his time, 
and his time, they believed, had been cut short. Why should he 
have had such pains in his belly and died so suddenly ? Who was 
at the bottom of this ? Whoever it was, he had not been found; 
but let his bones rot for causing the death of so fine a man and 
musician as Makomo. "Let him go out and weep in the night; 
let him be caught in adultery and come to a bad end!’ There 
were suspicions in a certain direction and, if they were true, that 
should make him sqxiirm. 

In 1940 Gomukomu had had occasion to lampoon Lakeni the 
messenger in his Mzeno for that year — that fellow Lakeni, the mes- 
senger, who put on airs and dallied with the girls when he should 
be about his business. Now, if you please, Lakeni had refused 
to allow his neighbours to make dder from the fruit of the Ca2:hu 
nut trees in his fields and near his hut. He did not need them; he 
was not living at home anyway; he was always at the office unless 
he was sent on a message. He is dark skinned, too, like his nature, 
black as coal! What a mean blighter, what a terror! 

^AU the same, FiJippe’s idea is a good one, don’t you think? 

4 fh Movement, CIDANA CACIDOKO. The Little Call 

Laoanani micitepgisa 

Laoanam newakatano mkitahva Ndano, 

Laoanam mmtef)gzsa 

LoDunani newakatano mkitahva Ndano. 

Njane timhila mikone tsimba kusika takanane kwapgul 

N/ane timhila mikone tsimha kusika takanane kwa^gu? 
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Ha/ Wieza fe^getlk Jihando faka fe^getik 
Cij)gokla camahoi, 

Ha! Wieza fetjgetile Jihando faka feijgetile 
Ci^golela camahoi, 

Nafanele konevme cilurjg^ utzumhelako ugukule. 

Nafanele konevme ciluf)gu utzumhelako ugukule. 

Marjganakana amhane mahu^go 
Awu oamomhako mlupgu^ tate wakwe kafuma: 

M.ai)ganakana amhane mahurjgo 
Awu vamomhako mlurjgUy tate wakm kafuma. 

Mafu kavahatjgane waCopi malalane nimilqya! 

Mafu kaDahaf)gane TvaCopi malalane nimilaja! 

T>ikomho daKawane warjgu cisihate 
Msvanana wandoko acimaha noni mwananeyo wapgu. 

T>ikomho daKawane warjgu cisihate 
Mwanana wandoko acimaha noni mwananeyo way^. 

Woteka nimasembe acatsmla ukoma wapinda. 

Woteka nimasemha acatswela ukoma wapinda. 

Kcmanani miciterj^sa 
Hcwanani newakatano micitabva Ndano, 

Come together and hear, 

Come together with your wives and listen to Ndano. 

Come together and hear. 

Come together with your wives and listen to Ndano. 

Don’t you want the new Timhila music I make from my heart? 

Don’t you want the new Timhila music I make from my heart? 

Hal We quarrel again! The same old trouble. 

The older girls must pay taxes, 

Hal We quarrel again! The same old trouble. 

The older girls must pay taxes. 

Natanele speak for me to the white man to let me be. 

Natanele speak for me to the white man to let me be. 

You elders must discuss affairs. 

The one whom the white men appointed was the son of a commoner. 

You elders must discuss aiSfairs. 

The one whom the white men appointed was the son of a commoner. 
The Chopi no longer have right to their own country, let me tell you. 

The Qiopi no longer have right to their own country, let me tell you. 
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The sorrow of my Kawane, the mystery 

Why your children all die, yet you are still young. 

The sorrow of my Kawane, the mystery 

Why yoxir children all die, yet you are still young. 

Now you cease to bear and take the inheritance of your dead children. 
Now you cease to bear and take the inheritance of your dead children. 
Come together and hear, 

Come together with your wives and listen to Ndano. 

The invitation to come along and join in the ‘fun and games^, 
to come and see the dancing and hear the music of the IJgodo^ 
is a very frequently repeated line with Chopi musicians. It is 
certainly very good fun to all concerned and none the worse for 
a little advertising, particularly if you want to come along and 
hear the latest compositions of so gifted a composer as Gomu- 
komu, which he says he makes from his ‘heart". In point of fact 
the seat of musical inspiration he indicated as his chest in the 
region of his diaphragm, an opinion which many musicians other 
than Africans would agree with, in spite of our more customary 
emphasis upon that poetically over-worked organ the heart. 

‘The same old trouble" they tell me has to do with the much- 
argued question as to whether unmarried women should be liable 
to pay taxes or not. Some hold that women over thirty or so 
who have not assumed their primary role in matrimony should 
share equal taxation and equal liberties with other bachelors. What 
backing there is for such an argument in official quarters I was 
not able to find out, or whether in fact bachelor girls were ever 
taxed. 

The next line is a plea by Gomukomu to a friend of his, 
Natanele, who worked with the agency recruiting labour for the 
min^s, to avoid bringing up his name as a possible labourer. He 
did not wish to have to go off to the mines and would much 
prefer to devote himself to his music. It would certainly be 
unfortunate if he ever had to do so, as original artists of his 
calibre are few and far between. 

The next verse refers to an affair in local politics in which the 
Administrador of the district had to intervene and appoint a new 
chief, not of the royal house, but of another family. I am not 
certain which appointment is referred to in this case, but I rather 
think it is the same as that spoken of by Katini in his 1940 IJgodOy 
8th Movement, Mzeno. The Bantu are very loyal to their royal 
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houses and will put up with a great deal of inefficiency 
and even tyranny from their chiefs provided they are in the 
true line of descent. This is not surprising in a race which is for 
the most part ‘Ancestor revering’ if not ‘Ancestor worshipping’. 
In this instance the Administrador ha5 chosen a man who was 
obviously more fitted for the job both by force of character and 
ability. Nevertheless the common people, uninterested in small 
matters such as human progress and development, would have 
preferred to have the old reprobate of the royal house over them. 
The Administrador’s lot, like that of Gilbert and Sullivan’s police- 
man, is not always a happy one; and I know that, while doing 
the obviously right thing by our standards in appointing the 
stronger man to the position of chief, he had a sympathetic 
feeling for the opposition who expressed themselves through 
Gomukomu’s mouth as not having a right to their own country 
any longer. It is a moot point with which European adminis- 
trative officers must inevitably be faced again and again. Gomu- 
komu himself gives the answer — it is the elders themselves who 
must take greater responsibility for the community. 

His fourth verse is poignant with the sorrows of one who is 
denied the joy of living progeny. Kawane, Gomukomu’s sister, 
is one of the wives of the Chief Filippe Banguza. She has had 
several children, some stillborn and ffie others living only for 
a few short days or weeks. Her grief has been shared by all her 
friends and relatives, and now she has decided to give up all 
hope of having a child alive. So they say she must content her- 
self with the inheritance, the knowledge of what might have been 
had her children survived. She will be credited in the hereafter 
with the creation of aU those small frail souls who could not 
come to their maturity, and so she will be comforted. A similar con- 
cept exists in Rhodesia where they say the spirits of children who 
die young go to a kind of spirit nursery where they are looked 
after by the old women ancestors of the tribe, there to enjoy 
a heavenly life for a certain span until in good time they return 
again to the great nucleus of the tribal past when finally all memory 
of them has become submerged in the wave of time. 

In this one poem we get a vivid account of what was passing 
through Gomukomu’s mind when he sat down to express in 
words and music the theme for the fourth movement of his new 
baUet. 
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^th Movement, CIBUDO COOSINYE. The Dance 

Nizamhwa nyekile 

Nizamhwa nyekile gumwana warjgu adi cilu^gmi. 

Acini fona necip^alapgtvanda ninya tumhwane nintona 
ISSi^gtiTVO yantima, 

I am most distressed, 

I am most distressed as my man has gone off to work, 

And he does not give me clothes to wear, 

Not even black cloth. 

Here we see the shadow of the mineshaft headgear thrown 
across the Limpopo river foiir hundred miles away and disrupting 
the family life of thousands of Africans. Her man is away and 
until he returns she can have litde contact with him except by 
an occasional letter, scrawled perhaps in rickety handwriting 
by some friend of his, and after many weeks of uncertain postage 
read to her by some other friend. But perhaps no money will 
come until he does return, and in the meanwhile she has not even 
the cheapest cloth to clothe herself, not even that thin black stuff 
she might get from the Indian stores. It is hard, very hard on 
a girl, especially when those other girls have just bought them- 
selves such nice clothes since their men came back a few weeks 
ago. The mines have entered into the souls of these people with 
the pangs of parting and constant separation. 

6th Movement, CIBUDO COOSINYE KAMBE, The Second 
Dance 

Lavanani mootse micitepgisa tafaneyo Faife, 

Laoanani mootse miciterj^sa tafaneyo Faife, 

Come, all of you and listen to the boy Faife. 

Come, all of you and listen to the boy Faife. 

No need to waste a good poem on this movement. By the 
time the dancers got to the point where they ought to sing the 
lyric, they would be so exhausted with dancing those two most 
athletic movements that they would be out of breath. So let’s 
content ourselves with this single line, which is quite good 
enough to hang a very good dancing melody on. 

The boy Faife is the nephew of Gomukomu, son of Mahlabe- 
2ulu. He is a bright lad who took to the Timhila as all good 
Chopi musicians should do at the age of about six or seven. Now 
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at the age of twelve or so he is showing great promise of keep- 
ing up the family reputation for music, and is playing his instru- 
ment with great dexterity for a lad of his age. flis name is just 
another example of the ‘English’ tradition, it is ‘Five’. 

jth Movement, MZENO, The Song 

Hirjgane malala necimigela kup^uela kuhanyajefi mhaygo wamageremanl, 
Mahu^go aTsewane opwata nemwanana, 

Waho wakwambe pekwa mpama gmvakwawe, 

Matijawo katilawe, 

Bladifulu walurjgu wacilwa 
Fo nyawu f)guni ruketela Matijawo, 

Kwalakanye I^guyusa mwana atu kwasika timbila 
Kanena mba^ayasika timbila takutsamba 
Timbila tona tisiya nicamafamba, 

Maho mamwane mabala solane awa oasikati wakuteka mbewu oacifawa sopa, 
IJguteka mbewu acinipgela kusela 
Tiif)ger)^sela 01 
Magarafu maguumal 

Gutsiwelwa nzila guwakoma waZaline nevaNyabindini hicacisekweni, 

Filipe mwana atu hecfawisile K^gupgundwane. 

Awo Manjetj^e hinapgo kayi makono kaCamusi? 

Dawoti nene acihikomba rjguCikome, 

Kupekwa manzane niwakoma wantumanini hit)gef)gisela 
T>iza^ga dajulcd mweno kupeka manzani 
Kahena mba^a hicambala mabuluku. 

Fwalakanya Julai ^gufuma acinawaluta dibuku, 

Julai akooeffgela niwa wasikati, 

Ukwela citimela newakoma hi^gahoka Sewe hicawomba wombe 
X)gundcm)ayakuldya oacihitsuralela 

Hicama mana maFortugezi mamba mahoygu ygudawayakuldya 
l[)gundawayakuldya oacihitsuralela, 

FBrjgane malala necimigela kup^uela kuhanyayeti mbarjgo wamageremani, 
Mahurjgo aTsewane opwata nemwanana. 

Be quiet while we older people explain to you about the German war. 
It is because Tsewane has no children. 

Who would allow himself to be smacked in the face? 

Matijawo woulcin’t allow it. 

The bloody fools of white men are fighting. 

Matijawo says they are like four-legged beasts. 
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Think about playing Timbila^ Nguynsa, my lad. 

Because I am not composing any new music for the Timbila just now. 
I will have to leave my Timbila behind when I go to the farm. 

There are women foolish enough to take grain from the bins to sell 
for beer! 

To take corn and waste it on drink. . . I 
Listen, oh. . . ? 

. . . The bottle is empty! 

The way to the court is closed by the Chiefs, by the people of Zavala 
and Nyabindini. 

Filippe, our child, Ngungundwane troubles us with his constant 
calling. 

And you, Manjengwe, how shall we go to Chamusi ? 

Dawoti says we must go by way of Chikome. 

Even Chiefs are beaten on the hands, you people of Wantuma, listen. 
The arrogance of Julai in even beating the hands of Chiefs! 

We will not wear trousers any more. 

Julai imagines he has opened a book. 

Julai spares not even women. 

We got on the train and arrived at Sewe, 

And when we spoke about the matter of food. 

About the matter of food, they turned their backs. 

We overheard the Portuguese speaking about food. 

Speaking about food while their backs were turned. 

Be quiet while we older people explain to you about the German war. 
It is because Tsewane has no children. 

Here is another typical Mzeno, full of chatter, humour, and 
local gossip. It is particularly humorous, this number, and starts 
weU by mockingly calling the people to hear some serious piece 
of information, only to find that the real, deep, underlying reason 
for this great war between the English and the Germans is 
because they are fighting over the local belle of the village, 
Tsewane. Tsewane, they say, is a noted courtesan over whom 
there has been a lot of hard and bitter rivalry among the young 
men of the district. They will be only too quick to appreciate 
the seriousness of the conflict between the English and the Ger- 
mans in this light. In any case, who would allow himself to be 
smacked in the face? Matijawo, that hefty young six-footer, 
would not. Matijawo is a great lad at dancitig, in fact the girls 
come specially to watch him dance, and he does everything else 





PLATE VI 



The Rattle Players take advantage of the moment to do a few solo dances (jKUtsatsula action), while the dancers 
crouch poised for the next move. A moment in a dance at a mine compound. At Banguza^s village the dancers 
crouched right down like the single dancer in the centre of the line 
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he takes up equally well, with that sly smile of his — the handsome 
blighter! He does not often have to fight with his weight and 
size, so that ’s why he says the bloody fools of white men are 
fighting like four-legged beasts — ^what the hell! 

It seems clear that Gomukomu is out of cash again and he’ll 
have to take the least painful way out — go to the banana planta- 
tions along the Inkomati river. He won’t be able to take his 
Timbila with him and for several long months he will be bereft 
of his beloved music. But the banana plantations are the best 
employers in these parts : they look after you well, and you get 
good food, and besides you can get short-term contracts and hop 
on the "Thornycroft’ and be back in a day. All the same, as leader 
of the Timbila Orchestra he will have to leave someone to carry 
on his duties and lead the orchestra on Sunday afternoons; Sun- 
days are his regular dance days when all the folk turn up. The 
other days are just by-days, playing for the fun of it. Now that 
Mahlabezulu, the second brother, is on a spell up at the mines 
it only leaves Nguyusa, the youngest brother, to keep the 
orchestra up to scratch. Of course, one of the others could lead, 
but it’s up to the family not to let them down like that. 

The next verse is well in the tavern tradition of the ‘Little 
Brown Jug, how I love thee’. Having poured contempt and 
scorn upon the improvident females who so recklessly squander 
precious grain for drink, he looks round while he is playing his 
Timbila and, glancing under his arm, he finds to his dismay that 
the bottle by his side is empty] This line never fails to raise 
a laugh. 

From time to time the various districts seem to undergo periods 
of strained relationship. Someone or other of one district may 
have transgressed against a member of another and the whole 
community of that area is consequently under restraint at the 
hands of its neighbours and is liable to be set upon if unwise 
enough to trespass on their land. This verse seems to refer to one 
of those occasions when the people of Filippe Banguza were un- 
popular. Their two neighbours, the districts of Zavala (here 
called Zaline) and of Nyabindini (Nyakutowo’s district), lay 
between them and the Administrador’s office at Quissico. Here 
also on the hiil at Quissico overlooking the lakes by the sea was 
situated the office of the Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa- 
tion, where men would have to go to sign on for the Rand mines. 
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having first obtained their exit permits and passport photographs 
at the office* So how are they going to get there if the way is 
closed ? Dawoti, the native clerk at the office, says they will have 
to go off to the W.N.L.A. office some twenty miles to the west 
at Manjacaze, outside their district, in the opposite direction, in 
the area called Muchopes. Manjengwe, the messenger of Zavala, 
and his heir, is appealed to as a fellow musician to be reasonable, 
or how will they get to Chamusi, the labour office ? 

An5rway, this Administrador, Ngungundwane, is always calling 
them to go to the office and they cannot disobey him, so they 
will just have to go across those districts and risk being set upon. 
The feud did not last long, they say, and had blown over by the 
end of the year and the right of way was restored. 

The painful subject of corporal punishment on the hands is 
now mentioned again. Katini made it the theme of his yth Move- 
ment in the 1940 IJgodo, Joosinja Cibudo Combidi^ when we com- 
mented on it in detail (p. 15). Now Katini’s sentiments are sup- 
ported by Gomukomu, coupled with a straight objection to the 
fact that the sentences are carried out by a Chopi, Julai (English 
‘July’), the head sepoy who does not even hesitate to smite ‘the 
Lord’s anointed’, the chiefs. Anyone who has passed through 
that nerve-straining experience will appreciate the remark and 
require no further elucidation over the matter of the trousers. 
But Julai, the head sepoy, imagines that this painful business gives 
him superiority over the chiefs he is instructed to chastise; he 
thinks it entitles him to ‘open a book’ on his own account 1 The 
book referred to has nothing to do with our colloquialism con- 
cerning four-legged beasts but is the book of names kept at the 
Administrador’s office for each chief, showing the roll of villagers 
and all taxable persons. Julai perhaps has dreams of reward for 
faithful service, faithfully carried out in every detail even to the 
beating of the women’s hands. As a matter of fact, Julai is a 
particularly fine and trustworthy sepoy who is a credit to the 
service in which he is engaged and only carries out his plain duty. 
It is rather against the practice of hand-beating in general than 
against Julai himself in particxilar that the poets of the country 
direct their protestations on behalf of those at the receiving end 
of the rod of justice. 

The incident at Sewe, which is one of the local names for the 
small and picturesque port of Inhambane, refers — like Katini’s 
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1940 I]godo — to the visit of President Carmona to the colony. 
The Chopi musicians having played at one big mdaba at Magul 
were taken off by train to play for a second one some 200 kilo- 
metres to the east near Cape Corrientes. Something went wrong 
with the commissariat, and on their arrival by the narrow-gauge 
train from Inharrime, tired and hungry, there was no food to be 
had and they went to sleep that night filled only with wrath. 
Gomukomu felt they had been let down and that, as the music- 
makers of the show for the President, they had at least earned 
their eats. What the truth of the matter is I cannot say. Any- 
how, who cares, now you know the real cause of all this fight- 
ing — ^the beautiful Tsewane. 

Sth Movement, NSUMETO, Preparation for the Councillors 
Wuhokile mpTvebwel 

Waoawona wasikati vat^^eno oasai)gile mho randa vakoma. 

Cider time has cornel 

So women nowadays favour the chiefs! 

Cider time has come, it is November again and the fruit of the 
Cazhu-nut tree is ripening on the hundreds of trees which dot 
the whole country-side along this coastal belt. Everyone is col- 
lecting the fruit and pressing the long-awaited cider. Everywhere 
is carnival, and those first in with their cider are giving parties 
and inviting all the chiefs. Oh vanity of all vanities! These 
women are the same everywhere, chronic social climbers 1 

$tk Movement, MABANDLA, Tie Councillors 
0 ! Mata mazambi akubomba^ 

Mata mazambi akubomha tjgu timbila. 

Oh! Here come the fine young men. 

The fine young men for dancing. 

The Mabandla movement is dramatic because it is danced in 
two sections. The dancers who up till now have danced together 
in one line now split up into two sections which, in the old days, 
used to represent, they say, two sets of opposing councillors. 
Andr6 Fernandes, in the sixteenth century, described the dancers 
dividing in this way and dancing against each other in mock 
attack and defence actions.^ It must have been an early form of 
* Appendix I, extract from p. 142. 
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Mabandla^ the Councillors, and still to-day the fine young men of 
the Chopi tribe turn out in all their finery of jackal skins to dance 
the latest version of the Qgodo, the Chopi Ballet. They dance 
to-day to new music and new poetry composed afresh every year 
or so. But it is interesting to know that the musical genius of 
these people has remained unbroken for four hundred years, a 
record of an enduring passion. 

The fine young men who line up for the dance are quite dis- 
tinctive. You could not mistake them for Zulu, Shangaan, or 
Sotho; they have a cast of feature which is easily recognizable. 
Their heads are narrow and finely drawn with long, thin noses 
curving evenly to their nostrils and unlike the more usual flat- 
nosed Bantu types. They seem to have something of the Watussi 
or Semitic type in them, though their history shows no such 
contact. They hold their heads well with a proud tilt upwards, 
and a line of these strong young men all sk foot or more swaying 
to the music of the Timhila is a grand spectacle. 

iQth Movement. YOKUGWITISA YEIJGOMA. The Drum 
Finale 

This movement has an almost unbroken accompaniment of 
drums as in the ‘Entry of the Dancers^ so poetry again is out 
of the question. 

nth Movement. MSITSO WOKATA KUGUMIRO. The Or- 
chestral Finale 

This, as in all the Migodo^ is a repeat of the ist Movement, the 
Msitso wokata^ and ends a fine performance, outstanding for its 
musical intensity and virility, its surging dances, and its keenly 
humorous and pointed lyrics. It has established Gomukomu’s 
position as one of the most gifted of living Chopi musicians. 

5 , DGODO 

Composed in 1941 by Sauli Ilova, orchestral leader and composer 
at the village of Chief Chigomba Mavila, Zavala District 

MOVEMENTS 

1. Mutsitso wokata. First Orchestral Introduction. 

2. Mutsitso mmbicfi. Second Orchestral Introduction. 

3. rjgeniso. The Entry of the Dancers. 

4. Mdano mkuita. The Call of the Dancers. 
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5 . Mdano wakusinya. The Second Call. 

6. Cihudu. The Dance. 

7. Nkata Mdindo, The Song. 

8 . Mahandla. The Councillors. 

9. Njiriri cinoteka. Dancers’ Finale. 

10. Mutsitso kugivita. Orchestral Finale. 

They say that the name Nkata Mdindo for the 7th Movement is 
the same as Mzeno. 

I St and 2nd Movements are the usual orchestral introductions 
composed by Sauli Ilova. He is a quiet kind of man with unpre- 
possessing features and clean-shaven head. He is not a naturally 
cheerful person, which may account for the lack of humour in 
his lyrics. He has seen much domestic tragedy which is reflected 
in his verses, but nevertheless his music is good and he com- 
mands respect for his ability as a leader of his orchestra at 
Mavila’s kraal. 

yrd Movement, IJGENISO. The Entry of the Dancers 

Mwamna wa^gu ^amba womba gukukiva. 

Mwamna warjgu ^amba womba gukukwa, 

Qgopgo Tvako. 

My husband will tell me when he’s drunk. 

My husband will tell me when he’s drunk. 

You bitch I 

This somewhat crisp little piece of human understanding bears 
a familiar ring in any language, a ‘just you wait ’til I get you 
alone’ sort of touch. Definitely an unfair advantage, he thinks, 
and so bursts out with the concluding invective which is as well 
translated as maybe, though somewhat blunter in the vernacular. 
A stimulating li^e verse to bring the dancers in with, one would 
agree. 

4th Movement, MDANO. The Call of the Dancers 

Ecwanani ita bayeta^ 

E bayeta kamukoma Cigomba^ Matikiti yowandmma, 

E bayeta kamukoma Cigomba^ Matikiti yowandmvana, 

Meseriani waMiceka ndinduna natahombe to^gola mafu, 

Meseriani waMiceka ndinduna natahombe torjgola mafu, 

Hinaruma Hurimbmni dana Canule icarjga eta bayeta. 

Hinaruma Hurimbwini dana Canule icarjga eta bayeta. 
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Hiffganibfa hidanwe Cigombeni 

l^gahoma ‘Mho died majaha hinayga tihva kmjeneswa. 

'H.irjganibfa hidanwe Cigombeni 

Ipgahoma ‘Mbo did majaha hinapga tibva kunyeneswa, 

IDarjgoti Makarite nete Bubwane 
V)a^ga taw a ‘mbo died, 

Vapgoti Makarite nete Buhwane 
Viarjga tawa ‘mbo died. 

Vanatsula Cisikwini tailani hica bajeta. 

Vanatsula Cisikwini tailani hica hc^eta. 

Camosi wapgu udatwe mejaha kulowa 
Mfana warjg^ woyafela matini. 

Mfana wapgu woyafela matini 

Ufete garini kamati epwata mhlamhili mfane yowa^gu, 

Ufete garini kamati epwata mhlamhili mfane yowarjgu. 

Wane fanisile mweno okawe 

Warjga mitambula kudelwa mfana wafjgu, 

Warjga mitambula kudelwa mfana watjgu^ 

Mfana waygp^ he-i, Cigombane nawiyelwa gucani, 

Mfana wapgu^ he-i^ Cigombane nawiyelwa gucani, 

Natsula ndicadana Matikiti 
A^tanivuna kusaluka mfana wapgu ulowile. 

Natsula ndicadana Matikiti 
Atanivma kusaluka mfana warjgu ulowile, 

Mekuluf)^ane yatiygamu hagooani 
Sekani sakwanu metukaleka mfana yewarjgu. 

Mekuluf)^ane yati^gamu hagovani 
Sekani sakwanu metukaleka mfana yewaygu, 

l^amnani ita bqyeta 

E beyeta kamukoma Cigomba^ Matikiti yowanduwuna. 

Come together and hail. 

To hail the Chief Chigomba, Matikiti deputizes ; 

To hail the Chief Chigomba, Matikiti deputizes. 

Meseriani of Micheka is also an important person. 

Meseriani of Micheka is also an important person. 

We shall send Hurimbwini to call Chanule so we can hail him. 
We shall send Hurimbwini to call Chanule so we can hail him. 
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Just listen to the songs of Chigombe’s village. 

To keep on saying ‘Good day’ is a nuisance. 

Just listen to the songs of Chigombe’s village, 

To keep on saying ‘Good day’ is a nuisance. 

Makarite and Bubwane are in prison 
Because they did not say ‘Good day’. 

Makarite and Bubwane ate in prison 
Because they did not say ‘Good day’. 

They had to go off to Chisiko to say ‘Good day’ there instead 1 
They had to go off to Chisiko to say ‘Good day’ there instead! 

My Chamosi is dead, my lad. 

They look for my child in the water. 

They look for my child in the water. 

He drowned in the lake and no one could save him. 

He drowned in the lake and no one could save him. 

They trouble me these people. 

They were the death of my ch£d. 

They were the death of my child 

My child, alas, Chingumbane! What can I have to replace you? 

My child, alas, Chingumbane! What can I have to replace you? 

I win go and caU Matikiti 

Who will help me mourn for my child who is dead. 

I will go and call Matikiti 

Who will help me mourn for my child who is dead. 

The women wept by the lakeside. 

Only you who have no sorrow can laugh. O my child I 

The women wept by the lakeside. 

Only you who have no sorrow can laugh. O my child! 

Come together and hah. 

To hail lie Chief Chigombe, Matikiti deputizes. 

Here we have an almost classic example of a Chopi lament. It 
is difficult for us to understand why there should be all that 
irrelevant matter before the lament begins. We would have 
started right away with the verse ‘My Chamosi is dead, my kd\ 
But his own private sorrow is a sorrow to be shared with all the 
village, with the affairs of the village, and in any case, it is a good 
thing to get the chief to share your mourning* How true this is 
even for ourselves, who arrange great gatherings for our funerals. 
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So Sauli Ilova starts his lament by including a statement about 
the situation apropos the chiefs and elders of the place and a 
recent case they had been involved in. 

It appears that the old chief Chigomba Mavila is too old to 
take his full share in active political and social life. The head-man 
or indma^ Matikiti, has for several years been acting as chief in 
almost everything but name. This Matikiti is a strong character. 
He is short and stocky, with a good forehead and a well-kept 
pointed beard. He is a quiedy spoken man and gives you the 
impression of being a cultured person. These factors are both 
his making and his undoing. He is the very man a European 
would tend to trust and the Administrador has found him reliable 
and the natural head of the village. But the old chief who, they 
say, is not such a strong character, is jealous of him and of the 
fact that the people naturally turn to Matikiti rather than to him 
in time of trouble. In October of 1943, the old chief, who was not 
expected to live much longer, had issued an ultimatum to the Ad- 
ministrador that he would not die in peace if "that man Matikiti’ 
was not banished from the district instanter. This threw everyone 
into a fix. No one could deny the hereditary right of the old 
chief to have his wishes fulfilled, but equally, no one for a moment 
doubted where the real strength of the village lay in spite of their 
unswerving loyalty to the royal house. When I left the district 
the problem was still unsolved, whether Matikiti was to accept 
temporary banishment to appease the old man, or stay and risk 
being accused of attempting to usurp the chieftainship as well as 
bringing down Chigomba’s grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. It 
was another of those moot points which an already overworked 
Administrador could well have done without. I have not heard 
the outcome of the affair yet, nor if there were still further com- 
plications thrown in afterwards. But enough has been said to 
accoxxnt for the peculiar relationship of Chigomba Mavila, the 
Chief, and his induna^ and the bracketing of their names in Sauli 
Ilova’s opening sentence. Meseriani of Macheka seems only to 
be a make-weight in this affair and I have not quite fathomed 
who he is. Like Chanule, he seems to have been a friend of the 
composer and worthy of a big "How-di-do’. 

And talking of "How-di-do’s’, what a nuisance it is to have to 
greet everyone with a "good day’. It has become so overdone 
in these parts that it sounds like a kind of new song at Chigomba’s 
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village! One thing about Matikiti, he is a stickler for etiquette, 
and particularly with the white men. I imagine he knows which 
side his bread is buttered and these little things make all the 
difference. An)rway, Makarite and Subwane would not conform 
in this matter. They had even refused to come when the chief 
called them, and had been sent off to the jail at Chisiko (Quissico) 
to cool their heels for a spell and learn how to mind their ^good 
days’ in the confinement of their cells. That will teach them to 
greet people politely in future! ^Good-day!’ 

Now comes the lament, the tragic event which has so clouded 
Sauli’s horizon and left him without an heir. By putting the 
whole event into his Mzeno the people would dance his lament 
and everyone would share it. The story, so Majanyana explained 
to me, was this. Chamosi Chigumbane was Sauli Ilova’s only 
son. He was about nine or ten years old and still herding the 
goats. He and his other friends herding goats with him had gone 
off down to the lake as they always did, but on this occasion they 
had challenged him to a swimming contest — ^who could swim out 
the farthest. Chamosi went far out ahead of the other lads and 
then they lost sight of him for a moment. He called out, but they 
could not get to him. What happened then they do not know. 
They tried to find him, but they were only small boys and the 
water was well out of their depth. One of them ran back as fast 
as he could go to the village and called the women, and a girl 
went quickly to fetch his father, but by the time he got there the 
women were keening beside the lake and it was too late. For 
days Sauli searched through the tall reeds that grew along the 
lakeside, but not a sign of his son’s body did he find. The lake 
had claimed him utterly and all for a childish contest of skill. 
What folly to play with Fate like this, to dare his only son to 
a needless death. 

He would go off and talk to Matikiti about it all. He was 
a man who would xinderstand — ^understand what it is like to lose 
your only son, the lad Chamosi. 

Movement. MDANO WAKUSINYA. The Second Call 
Tulane msindo ootsi VaCopi^ 

Hifjgemi bufana mincarjga taapfa Mdano. * 

Tulane msindo mfsi 'OaCopi^ 

Hifjgani bufana mincaffga taapfa Mdano. 
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Oyo Mdano waSiwana Miniti unako edaisa. 

Oyo Mdano waSiwana Miniti unako edaisa. 

Amawe Miniti wotikka timwane unako hidaisa 
Amawe Miniti wotikka timwane unako hidaisa. 

Itjgakigela vasihora nana 
Ihombelo yacani jotimhis a sibqyane ? 

Irjgahigela vasihora nana 
Ibomhelo yaeani yotimbisa sibqyane ? 

Mileka magwadla nowosiwana wacihayane cahambanza? 

Mileka magwadla nowosiwana wacihayane cahambanza? 

Dzokoruwana nimkumetwa naiceka nikopwata nimkulurjgwane? , 
Dzokoruwana nimkumetwa naiceka nikopwata nimkulufjgwane? 

Tulane msindo votsi VaCopi^ 

Hirjgani butana mincatjga taapfa Mdanao, 

Stop your noise, all you Chopi, 

Come together and hear the Mdano I 

Stop your noise, all you Chopi, 

Come together and hear the Mdano I 

Oh that Mdano of Siwana Miniti distresses us. 

Oh that Mdano of Siwana Miniti distresses us. 

Cease, Miniti, it tears out our hearts. 

Cease, Miniti, it tears out our hearts. 

Tell us, you girls, 

Why do you mark your temples ? 

Tell us, you girls. 

Why do you mark your temples ? 

Why not use bangles and not cut your foreheads ? 

Why not use bangles and not cut your foreheads ? 

Dzokoruwana, why did you leave me with no one to talk to ? 
Dzokoruwana, why did you leave me with no one to talk to ? 

Stop your noise, all you Chopi, 

Come together and hear the Mdano I 

It is not stated in the text just what quality it was in Siwana 
Miniti’s Mdano which tore out their hearts, but I was given to 
understand it was not discordant but the opposite, a fine piece 
of music which held them in its grip. Discords, incidentally, are 
hardly possible in the whole minor-tone scale to which their 
instruments are tuned. They may play wrong notes which they 
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call Macfij/o^ but the tonality of the instrument is altogether most 
concordant, KuSpgana, 

In this village of Mavila, which is only about five miles away 
from Filippe Banguza, they also show signs of moving with the 
times and objecting, like dieir neighbours, to the girls marking 
their faces and bodies. The age-old custom may well be on its 
way out if the young men of the tribe continue to object to it. 
Sauli Ilova, who is a travelled man in so far as he has been to 
Johannesburg and seen other tribes working on the mines, has 
come back with constructive criticism, remembering perhaps the 
Venda or the Zulu women who wear ankle bangles and do not 
mark their faces. From our own point of view, we must admit it 
would be a step in the right direction, and if the ankle bangles 
were anything like those of some of die other African women, 
a very musical step to the jangle of the bangles. 

But the next verse brings us back to poor Sauli’s domestic 
affairs again. His wife deserted him at one stage of their married 
life and so left him an empty hut to go back to at night. In this 
almost entirely illiterate community, iUiiminated by no reading- 
lamp, conversation remains an art and a constant solace. Oratory 
and lyrics, not study and literature, are the social arts of their 
village life. It is in fact quite necessary at times to call upon them 
to let up on their conversation, if only to turn their attention to 
their other passion, music, 

6th Movement, CIBUDU: The Dance 

THpganyerj^sa varurela oatsulaku kwawe^ m^gati ko tarn cirjgamula mna- 
zumba mtini, 

Awa Ctgomba, hutano ketwe hipgalawa por)go ucilawa f)gombe hinayga dtla 
Faruki, 

Hinapga dila iTowane micileka nyani misikati waoane mti kudaiswa mikuxvo 
vateku mkana Matikiti, 

Ndikondeia ubarakile kudeya mwanana waoane asonacilo uteku mgisa cibowa, 
Hipganyefjgisa varurela vatsulaku kwawe^ mtjgati ko taoa cifjgamula oana- 
zumba mtinu 

Listen, they are off to their kraals as they are afraid they will be 
signed on. 

You, Chigomba, go fetch a goat and a cow to mourn the death of 
your modier Paruki. 
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We mourn Towane, but not his wife, because she always said she 
would kill Matikiti, 

Ndikondela, you have troubled them by killing their child who had 
done you no harm, yet you poisoned him with a toadstool. 

Listen, they are off to their kraals as they are afraid they will be 
signed on. 

The tentacles of the W.N.L.A. stretch far out into the country- 
side of Africa. There are few places you can go in the southern 
part of the continent where a W.N.L.A. representative has not 
been before you. The Witwatersrand Native Labour Association 
is an efficient organization and is controlled by a number of strict 
regulations which ensure that recruits shall not be forced to walk 
long distances or be herded too closely into overcrowded trains 
or ships. Other regulations insist upon a large proportion of their 
wages being kept back from the labourers so that they will not 
squander all their money before they get back home. The balance 
is paid to them in full when they return to their own district. All 
the same, advantage or no advantage, economic pressure upon 
them to sign on for a spell on the mines is considerable, though 
for the most part their heart is not in it. So when the recruiting 
officer is about, anxiously trying to fill up his tally, it is best to 
make yourself scarce or you will find yourself being talked into 
it again. 

Sauli Ilova is off again on his mournful touches. The old 
mother of the Chief Chigomba Mavila has died and the minstrel 
reminds the old man of his common duty to the dead, and 
incidentally to the living who will decently and willingly, if not 
exactly gladly, help him taste a little mutton and beef in memory 
of the old creature. After all, it is expected of a man in his 
position. 

Then there were two more deaths recently, the man Towane 
and his wife, both of them within a few days of each other. He 
was a good fellow, Towane, but his wife never liked Matikiti; 
she never trusted him and believed he was up to no good with 
the chieftainship. She didn’t hold with that, whatever the old 
Chief Chigomba was like, and she did not hide her feelings either. 
She’d kill Matikiti, she said, if ever she could lay her hands on 
him. Well, now she comes to die first, you can’t really be sorry 
for her. She herself wished Matikiti ill. But it was a blow to 
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both of them, Towane and his wife, when their child died, you 
must allow, and they do say it was that fellow Ndikondela. 

Ndikondela did not turn a hair when he heard all this. He 
was not guilty, you see. So Sauli^s shot in the dark missed fire. 

7//; Movement, NKATA MDINDO, The Song 
Uleka Mje^gwe awe Mtsln\ unawayelwa ^gucani mandiza^ga, 

Uleka Mjerjgwe awe Misirl^ unawajelwa ^gucani mandizarjga, 

Meserz mawusa wusiwana wusina mpeto, 

Meseri mawusa wusiwana wusina mpeto, 

Mfana wa'Papatani uvuka kuja^ga, 

Mfana waFapatani uvuka kuja^ga, 

Hi^gakufat^ga wasiora nana uto ugwitelwa, 

Hi^gakujafjga wasiora nana uto ugvitelwa, 

Arjga mpwata kamsudi wakwa barama, 

Afjga mpwata kamsudi wakwa barama, 

Mwanana wako wamwejo pgapgole, 

Mweno Mawilana mwanana wako wamweyo i)gntjgok, 

Tavanani waNkanda micitep^sa, 

Taoanani waNkanda miciteygisa, 

Miciteygisa tamfana weCilini, 

Micitefjgisa tamfana weCilini, 

Fortini waMakatacilo kudana mako ucitetjgiso Mzeno, 

Fortini waMakatacilo kudana mako ucitetjgiso Mzeno, 

XJcitapfa Mzeno kaCigombo-o, 

Ucitapfa Mzeno kaCigombo-o, 

Makatako akudimha panzopfu! 

Makatako akudimha panzopfu! 

JJtolo vete kuruketelwa ^guoa koma, 

Utolo vete kuruketelwa tjgtma koma 
Vanjosilanul Ipgadqya tate wa^gu unabuma putjgo. 

Vanjosilanul Irjgadaya tate watjgu unabuma putjgo, 

Hetsuleni cikwaijgwa nzani kaMahafulana^ 

Hetsuleni cikwatjgwa nzani kaMahafulana, 

Hicamana wakaMakatacilo nakuita gokuparela, 

Flicamana wakaMakatacilo nakuita gokuparela, 

Nina uja gumusana, nikata milayo, 

Uleka Mjefjgwe awa Misiri, unccwayelwa tjgucani mandizatjga. 
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Why not seek the advice of Manjengwe, Misiri? You are too wonder- 
ful. 

Why not seek the advice of Manjengwe, Misiri ? You are too wonder- 
fhl. 

It would be a shame if we starved. 

It would be a shame if we starved. 

The son of Papatani is leaving his home. 

The son of Papatani is leaving his home. 

Girls, this is not desertion but poverty. 

Girls, this is not desertion but poverty. 

He has not even a tree to shade him. 

He has not even a tree to shade him. 

He has but one child like a ‘Possum’. 

You, Mawilana, you have only one child like a ‘Possum’. 

Come, you people of Nkanda, and hear. 

Come, you people of Nkanda, and hear, 

Hear about Chflini’s boy. 

Hear about Chilini’s boy. 

Fortini, son of Makatachilo, call your mother to come and hear the 
Mzeno, 

Fortini, son of Makatachilo, call your mother to come and hear the 
Mzeno, 

She will hear the Mzeno of Chigombo. 

She win hear the Mzeno of Chigombo. 

You’ve got shoulders like an elephant! 

You’ve got shoulders like an elephant! 

You’re always in trouble with the chiefs. 

You’re always in trouble with the chiefs. 

You scabs! You are the ones who beat up my father because you 
thought you would get away -with it. 

You scabs! You are the ones who beat up my father because you 
thought you would get away with it. 

It is said we should go to the diviner Mahushulana. 

It is said we should go to the diviner Mahushulana. 

If we should find the people of Makatachilo there we would kill them 
on the spot. 

If we should find the people of Makatachilo there we would kill them 
on the spot. 

And talk it over when we got back. 
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Why not seek the advice of Manjengwe, Misiri ? You are too wonder- 
ful. 

Majanyana, who explained all these poems to us, was not very 
sure about this one. He knew only the bare outline of the details, 
he said, and would have to ask Sauli Ilova to explain. Unfor- 
tunately this has not yet been done, so for the time being we 
must be content with the explanation as we have it. 

It appears that Misiri set himself up to be something of an 
expert in the growing of rice in the moist ground near the lakes 
and in the meadows. But his crops one year were not so good 
as they might have been, while Manjengwe^s, from the Paramount 
Chief’s area nearby, had been much better. Misiri had advised 
against early planting and a failure of the late rains had nearly 
ruined the whole crop. Manjengwe over the way had planted 
early and reaped quite a good crop. This Manjengwe was the 
musician friend of Katini at Zavala’s village, who died in Lisbon 
in 1940. So it appears that this song must have been composed 
sooner than the others, possibly during the early part of 1940, 
and included in Sauli’s new Qgodo which was first played and 
danced in 1941. 

Mawilana the son of Papatani seems to have been one of those 
unfortunate people for whom nothing goes right. He was always 
hard up, his hut was in a bad situation, his fields were always the 
ones to be smitten with whatever scourge was about, and his 
wife had only managed to bear him one small child, undersized 
and undernourished. What a Jonah! Yet he seemed to be a nice 
enough chap when you knew him. So now he had to leave his 
wretched wife and child to fend for themselves while he went 
off to earn some cash as a labourer. 

They say this Tossum’, Qgaygo/e^ is a small, short-tailed animal 
with a long nose, and is uniparous, having its young only one 
at a time. It is a dark furry creature which plays possum by lying 
down on its back with its mouth open, pretending to be dead. 
Then when insects creep inside, it snaps its mouth shut and eats 
them. I have not been able to identify this creature for certain, 
but it seems to be the elephant shrew-mouse, also called NjagoJe^ 
or IJgoIe^ about which there are many folk-tales in Africa. 

What it was that Chilini’s boy had distinguished himself for 
is not quite clear. It was suggested that he had done something 
particularly meritorious up at the mines, like saving life, in which 
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both the people of this district of Chigomba Mavila and the 
people of Nkanda, the villagers of Nyakutowa near Quissico, 
were concerned. Here again Sauli Ilova himself must provide 
the answer. 

Fortini (English tradition again ‘Fourteen’), son of Makata- 
chilo, was a strapping youth who was an enthusiastic dancer but 
by no means the best in the village. So he is picked out to go 
and call his mother to watch him dance and hear the Mzeno song, 
the Nkata Mdindo. In this movement there is more singing than 
dancing, and as he has a reputation of always being out of step, 
galumphing about with his great shoulders like an elephant, per- 
haps tliis movement would do him more credit in the eyes of his 
parent than some of the others. He was always throwing his* 
weight about in other directions too, and was constantly getting 
into trouble with the authorities. 

The next verse is not to be taken seriously; they say it refers 
to a bit of fun between some of the dancers at Mavila’s village 
and those of Makatachilo nearby in Zandamela’s area. ‘You 
scabs!’ is almost a literal translation of a common term of in- 
vective, though the Chopi refer to the pus below the scab. It 
had been suggested that the dancers of Mavila should go off and 
consult a diviner to find out how to defeat their rivals. So if 
their Makatachilo friends had had the same idea and got to the 
diviner first they would fall upon them on the spot, the bhghters I 
Those fellows would do an 5 rthing if they thought they would not 
be found out! Why, they would even beat up your father] 

8th Movement, MABANDLA, The Councillors 
O, waDarule ukoma Tvakufuma guWatopga vamipele, 

O, waDarule ukoma wakufuma guWatorjga vamipele, 

Tate, wafaniseka Matikiti oakukona watsu diswa Deraguhe makono, 

Tate, wafaniseka Matikiti vakukona watsu diswa Deraguhe makono, 
Cisakana ccrwundile cihasutwe, 

Hambu uncinelamha nehokile. 

Veil 

O, waDarule ukoma wakufuma guWatopga vamipele, 

D, Darule, you have lost your chieftainship to a cloth-wearing Tonga. 
O, Darule, you have lost your chieftainship to a cloth-wearing Tonga. 
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Father, Matikiti is worried because they say he has been sent for to 
go to Delagoa Bay. 

Father, Matikiti is worried because they say he has been sent for to 
go to Delagoa Bay. 

Now the secret is out. 

Whatever you do about it! 

There! 

O, Darule, you have lost your chieftainship to a cloth-wearing Tonga. 

This Darule was a chief’s messenger and was due for promo- 
tion to one of the lesser chieftainships. But he fell from grace 
in the course of his duties, how it is not stated, and his place was 
filled by one who was not even a Chopi but a member of the 
despised race to the east, the Tonga. They wear their garments 
of printed cloth in a special and characteristic manner which is 
rather old-fashioned in this part of the country where the Chopi 
miners have now taken to trousers. 

The feud between the decrepit old chief, Mavila, and his chief 
councillor, Matikiti, caused a lot of amusement in the village. 
They call on the old man, mockingly, saying that his strong- 
minded councillor hears a rumour that he will be one of those 
called upon by the government of the province to go to Lourengo 
Marques (called by the natives Deragube^ Delagoa Bay) under 
indenture to work for the Government Headquarters there, and 
he does not like the idea. 

^Now the secret is out’ is, literally, ^now I have pulled the 
bird’s nest to pieces’ so how can it be mended again? So there! 

pth Movement, NJIRJRI CINOTEKA. Dancers* Finale 

This movement is danced in two sections and represents attack 
and defence movements between the opposing parties. It appears 
to be more often the formula adopted for the previous movement, 
Mabandla^ in other villages, but one does not expect absolute 
adherence to custom. Each composer likes to be original in his 
own Migodo, There is no poetry for this movement but only 
cries, called and answered, at the end of the dancing. 

10th Movement, MUTSITSO KUGWITA, Orchestral Finale 
As usual, this repeat of the opening musical statement ends 
the I^godo of SauH Ilova. 
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6. IDGODO 

Composed in 1941 by Sipingani Likwekwe, orchestral leader and 
composer at the village of Chief Chugela Chisiko, Zavala District 

MOVEMENTS 

1. Nsifso, Orchestral Introduction. 

2. Ns^tso wemhidi. Second Orchestral Introduction. 

3. Ndano, The Call of the Dancers. 

4. Mzeno, The Song. 

5. Yakusinja. The Dance. 

6. Yakusinja wembicfi. The Second Dance. 

7. Ndindo. The Song. 

8. Mhandla Mqyiso, The Councillors. 

9. MuJorjgolo ku^ita. Orchestral Finale. 

It will be noticed that this T)godo is rather shorter than the 
others, and the naming of the various movements is not the same. 
There is no IJgeniso, Entry of the Dancers; the Mzeno^ usually the 
seventh movement, is fourth, and its place is taken by one called 
Ndindo^ like the Nkata Ndindo of Mavila’s kraal. The eastern 
Chopi dialect is apparent here in that they call the Introductions 
Nsitso^ and the Councillors Mhandla instead of the more usual 
Mabandla, This Mhandla they make the last dance which is also 
Tznusual, as there is generally one more movement for a Dancers’ 
Finale. Then again Sipingani has an original name for the 
Orchestral Finale in Mufojgolo kugji^ita^ although it is only a repeat 
of the opening Nsifso as with aU the others. 

This village reflects in no uncertain manner the inadequacies 
of its chief, in aU its behaviour and even in its dancing and music. 
Sipingani himself is a good musician but he cannot hope adequately 
to control his orchestra or dancers in this ill-disciplmed place 
which compares unfavourably with the others. 

xst and 2nd Movements, NSITSO and NSITSO WEMBH)L 
Orchestral Introductions 
These, as usual, contain no poetry. 

jrd Movement, NDANO, The Call of the Dancers 
Hiya-ha-hil Hi^gani jetjgisa^ ejo masinjita! 

KaVinici Mapepe oadi kuvuma, 

Tipo^go ta^gu msva ^biP pguMamwe ni mapapga, 

Eyo Masinjita kaVinici, 
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Hiya-ha-hi! Where are we going, what surprises! 

Vinichi says Mapepe has been made Chief. 

My goats are finished — hii ^ — by Mawewe, and also my bottles. 

Oh, the surprises of Vinichi! 

This somewhat disjointed little song is made up of statements 
which to the locals are all amusing and to the point, Vinichi is 
a noted wag and has a reputation of passing somewhat startling 
remarks. Who, for example, could possibly for a moment have 
believed that Mapepe had really been made chief He is well 
known as a sycophant of the worst order, hanging around the 
chiefs and gossiping. But in these days, with the present chief, 
why, anything might be a change for the better. 

Mawewe also has a reputation for hanging around where he 
is not wanted, and then things mysteriously disappear, goats and 
bottles of cider, for instance. But thank heaven, we have Vinichi 
to keep us amused sometimes. 

4th Movement, MZENO, The Song 
V)acilawanam ni mkatano makono hefila migela Jidilo, 

Eidilo cinikmaco mwana Nyakudima wadi kmisumulula, 

Kuteka nemwanana wajawa tinyume fjgene Ciknje, 

Matuoane warjgu wapwata nekulwala, 

Matmane wafjgu wapwata nekulwala, 

AwBy Cugela, woteka newukoma ucihapga fjgywona wecilutjgu, 

Ukoma bwaNjaligolana neCugelal 
Ukoma bwaNjaligolana neCugelal 
Asiwanawo guli gaVani, 

Kusoteka komwako woCugela acikawe anakuluwe, 

Sitiki adikusiwa makufjgoni vaci kahenzioi 
Nditi kodo ndaMawewana ndati ijimbi, 

VakaNjakuma^ga hi ta^gide kunjanowa icamba mambe gene mamo Cugele. 
Afjgateko neimpitjgwe Wakanzila acagobenula, 

Munu muNjalegolane wandombe ndijo wabenitla, 

Cugele pgulaoa nga^zu unateka. 

Awe Sipipgane woteke nekuraja 
Uca faoisa rj^ela kusela tisope, 

Tomujakulamba huta ndiceja njovu cimansadi raja, 

^ The Bantu have many expressive onomatopoeic words such as which are 
quite untranslatable. This one is usually accompanied by a quick movement of the 
hand from one side to the other in front of the mouth. 
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Madina awa Tsabweni akwanda maja kutala, 

Udi^ga raja Tujani neCihaf/galani kutsala kutsapele, 

Nkoma kani Karat mi gumi rembwa. 

Kujandiga neme ninatsa ne fjguhaji nicapetani mulekamhijani, 

Nina^garukwa ndidzapga wacago want hambo niti kmini^ 

'Nerukwayga rjgusi koroka sakukumba kale meso soba^ga 
Sotekani nemisisi icidukkela ^kona kubarjga. 

Kudila mwanana awa^gu Matmane watjgu. 

Nar/gmita kmeleka makono nakonole mwanajaKsdima^ nditsuri neijgakumba^ 
Ni^gaptPafa nekuruma Matmane waijgu^ mwanana warjgu gufsenda waloi 
wadade. 

. Come together with your wives and I will tell you of my mourning 
this year. 

Of the bereavement that I, the son of Nyakudima, have suffered. 

You have taken your child, they say, and sold him for monkey-nuts, 
Chilenje. 

My Matuwane never was sick. 

My Matuwane never was sick. 

You, Chugela, you are proud of your position, yet you are only a chief 
made by the white men. 

Oh the chieftainships of Nyaligolana and Chugela! 

Oh the chieftainships of Nyaligolana and Chugela! 

It is a shame that should be hidden from Wani, 

Chugela is always asking presents from his brother. 

Sitiki is excluded from the council. They say they don’t know him. 
The country of Mawewana is fuU of troubles. 

You of Nyakumanga district started yesterday speaking about Chugela. 
The people of Wakanzila took the presents and kept them. 

The son of Nyaligolana also took them away. 

But Chugela wants the uniform and he will get it. 

You, Sipingani, you take the post and sell it 
To get something to drink. 

‘One can never smell danger ahead like the elephant.’ 

The name of Tsabweni is legion yet they go on using it. 

Name your children Tuyani or Chihangalani and so on. 

You, Karai, are you a mulatto? 

If I go to the mines, where shall I find the courage to get into the cage ? 

I was once upbraided by women who were fetching wood and water. 
Even by an old woman, so old she was already de^. 

So old she was bald. 

Mourn my child, my Matuwane. 
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Do you say I will get a child this year, son of Kudima? I miss my 
child so. 

He had hardly begun to fetch and carry for me, my Matuwane my 
child, before he was taken. 

This lament was composed by Sipingani for a friend of his, 
Chilenje. Chilenje had asked him to do so in order to mourn for 
his child Matuwane. So Sipingani made up this Mzeno for him 
and set it to music, as if it came from the mouth of his friend. 
He even goes so far as to make fun of himself in the fourth verse 
to complete the illusion that it was Chilenje’s poem. The sorry 
state of affairs in their district is also stressed as a cause for regret. 

It appears that Chilenje was a cripple who had lost one leg 
below the knee in a mine accident. He had difficulty in getting 
about and so his small son Matuwane was a great blessing to 
him, fetching and carrying for his father. He felt himself to be 
rather a burden to his family. He could do no useful work for 
them and he overheard, from time to time, unkind remarks 
from the womenfolk about his uselessness. So when Matuwane, 
his child, died suddenly after a very short iUness it left him feeUng 
that the light had gone out of his life. He longed for another child 
to replace his Matuwane. It was his one bright hope for the 
future which otherwise must have seemed hopeless enough with 
his body crippled for life. This is the main theme of the lament. 

To take die poem verse by verse. ... It is not clear what is 
meant when they accuse Chilenje of selling his son Matuwane for 
monkey-nuts. Majanyana, our translator, could not enlighten us, 
so this must be left to Sipingani to answer. 

This district of Chief Chisiko, incorrecdy spelt in Portuguese 
as Quissico, gave its name to the village where the Administrador 
of the district has his headquarters. The office is situated upon 
a spur of the hills overlooking the long chain of blue and botde- 
green lakes which separates the village from the dunes and the 
sea beyond. At the foot of this range near the lake-side is 
Chisiko’s village among the palms and the Cazhu-nut trees. It 
is one of those unfortunate districts which has run into difficulties 
over the question of succession. The chieftainship has changed 
hands several times under Portuguese guidance, but now the line 
has worked itself out into a family whose two sons are both 
mentally deficient. The question before the Administrador is 
whether to depose the present line and appoint a better man. 
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or whether to leave the situation as it is in the hope that matters 
will right themselves in good time. It is not an easy problem. 
In the meanwhile both the Administrador and the people know 
that the district has gone to pieces under the stupid boy who is 
legally their chief and the weak old relative who acts as his chief 
councillor. Chugela Chisiko is the name of the young chief and 
Nyaligolana is his councillor. The strong man of the sub-tribe, 
Sitiki (English "Stick’), could no doubt have helped pull things 
together, but Nyaligolana was jealous and obtuse and kept him 
out of the councils. No wonder Sipingani declares it is a shame 
that should be hidden from the Paramount Chief Ward Zavala, 
particularly as the old chief in days gone by was one of the JSnest 
in the land, they say; a shame that the line of the great Mawewana 
should peter out in this ignominious way. It can only be hoped 
that if the children of the present chief do not improve upon the 
mental abilities of their father, a change wiQ be made. That, it 
appears, is the general feeling among the people of the district, 
and as such must needs find popular expression in the songs of 
its musicians, "for the country of Mawewana is full of troubles’. 

What the presents referred to in the third verse were is not 
certain. They may have been the -courtesy presents brought to 
a chief upon his accession or when cases are settled by him. 
Whatever they were it seems that they feU iuto the wrong hands 
and were divided among those who had no right to them. 

Now Sipingani points a finger at himself and pretends he has 
stolen the letters out of the post to get money to buy drink. He 
is no tippler, though no doubt it has been known before now 
that someone has tampered with the mails, particularly if it was 
known that many of the grimy and weU-fingered envelopes with 
their scrawled addresses contained a few hard-earned pounds sent 
home by a nostalgic husband from the womanless barracks of the 
mine compounds. Drink is an evil in this district, they say, 
though it would be unwise to make comparisons with other parts 
of the country in which the problem may be equally severe and 
equally long-standing, if we remember what Andre Fernandes 
had to say about it. In the Cazhu fruit season the cider is certainly 
a preoccupation for a few short glorious weeks, but for the rest 
of the time the usual Kaffir beer made of fermented grain and the 
imported red wines are available in the villages or at the Portu- 
guese and Indian stores at a price. The wise old saying of the 
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country-side quoted by Sipingani as a warning to wantons — ^One 
can never smell danger ahead like the elephant"* — does not 
perhaps refer to the elephant’s reputed inability to forget but 
rather to that animal’s acute sense of smell which warns it of 
danger in the wind. Robbing the mails must be one of those 
sins which inevitably find you out in the long run. 

The Chopi, it seems, like many other people, have popular 
crazes for certain names, which run in cycles. The name Tsabweni 
has become as common as Jack or Anthony with us, and the poet 
begs parents to show a little more originality. 

Karai comes in for a reprimand in a single sentence tacked on 
to this last verse, short and to the point. Karai has a reputation, 
they tell me, for running about from chief to chief wanting to be 
a somebody everywhere, instead of staying quietly at home like 
a proper villager and waiting to be asked. A proper villager does 
not go to chiefs outside his own district and offer his services to 
them as well as to his own chief. But mulattos who have no 
solid foundation in either camp are known for this very thing; 
feeling neither the freedom of the governing race nor the restric- 
tions of native family life they are not constrained to attach them- 
selves with loyalty to either in a single locality. They are, sadly 
enough, the victims of this twilight region of instability until one 
or other of the forces uneasily yoked within them takes charge 
and leads them into calmer ways. Such behaviour is not seemly 
for a Chopi, Karai! 

The tragedy of the physical risks entailed in all mining opera- 
tions by the men at the rock face is well expressed in this account 
of the young man brought home without one of his limbs, a use- 
less body, dependent upon his already-overworked womenfolk, 
feeling his uselessness and clinging to the hopes he has built up 
around the small lad, his son, who dies just as he had begun 
to be a loyal little companion to his father. Although the record 
of mining accidents is creditably low, yet by the very nature of 
the work accidents must continue to be experienced, and the 
Hfelong payment for the risks has to be met by those few who 
are unlucky enough to be chosen by fate to bear them. Here in 
the villages there are no institutions or cripple homes. The victims 
of accidents must be carried by their people as a part of the family 
responsibility, an unproductive hungry unit in the family eco- 
nomy. No wonder Qulenje feels mortified by the hard words of 
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the women upon whom he now wholly depends, he who had to 
summon up all his courage each day to get into that mineshaft 
cage to work thousands of feet down below ground. And all he 
gets is a certain sum in compensation and the knowledge that 
he is useless for the rest of his life. One cannot help wishing 
that the son of Kudima had the right answer for him. 

jth Movement. YAKUSINYA. The Dance 
Hote cfila ibane mkaSakatiy irjgacai^guda Magudele. 

Harjga ndila Camukwe Carjgmda. 

Wasikati waCisikwini kaNsakatiniy Jope/a wafUy rjgu maha mahemha. 
Njamadowo watati warjgu gumadibemha aleka kudideoe Ndiganini. 

Cilalane mbu kwinya-kwinja wene^gela sope apwa komkoma wurjga hoka 
Hote cfila ibane wakaSakatiy i^gaca^guda Magudele. 

Haf/ga ndila Camukwe Ca^gunda.^ 

We mourn for ourselves, we of Sakati. Speak for us, Magudele. 

We mourn for Chamukwe Changunda. 

The women of Chisiko and Sakati, Jopela our son, are very silly. 
Nyamadowo, son of my father, has gone and left his money at Ndin- 
gani. 

Chilalane goes to and fro drinking and saying, ‘The chieftainship is 
within my grasp!' 

We mourn for ourselves, we of Sakati. Speak for us, Magudele. 

We mourn for Chamukwe Changunda. 

The village of Sakati, they tell me, is the second most senior 
in the district of Chisiko. The people mourn for the death of one 
of their sub-chiefs. The woman diviner Magudele plays an im- 
portant part in their lives as a clairvoyant and soothsayer. It is 
the custom of Europeans to deride and underrate the function 
of diviners in African village life, but my experience of them is 
that they are far nearer the sooth, or truth, in so far as it applies 
to their small community, than we usually give them credit for. 

The domestic afitos of the women of the two villages of 
Chisiko and Sakati are not explained nor why his brother should 
have left his money at Ndingani, though this may have referred 
to some portion of a marriage settlement. Majanyana could not 
enlighten us. But the short word sketch of the roisterous figure 
of Chilalane is perfect in itself. 

* Each verse, except the last, is repeated twice. 
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They mourn for themselves, these unhappy people of the 
Mawewana district; nothing ever seems to go right for them. 

6th Movement. YAKUSINYA WEMBYDL The Second Dance 
Anyarjgu naidulisayawe. 

Anyarjgu naidulisa nitjgata darva fgu mwana warjgu. 

Natsu/a kamugodini kugadila nateka tipondo nitajawa sope nicinina tasela. 
Nila wako lumbane Mhilane adi kmilamha} 

I’ll have done with this doctor. 

I’ll have done with this doctor as I fear I shall be blamed by my man. 
I’ll go to the mines to work for money so that when I come back 
I can buy cider to drink. 

I want my darhng Mbilane who has turned me down. 

The first verse is supposed to have been said by a woman. 
She had been going to a certain herbalist for remedies of which 
she knew her husband would dis^prove when he came back 
from the mines. From what they say, it seems as if the case was 
equivalent to one of us disapproving of a woman’s going to 
consult a tea-cup reader. 

The second verse is well in the tavern tradition, reminiscent 
of our sailors who sail away to a far countree to come back home 
with their pockets full of gold and court the pretty Polly. Only 
in this case it is the buxom Mbilane. 

jth Movement. NDINDO. The Song 
VaSakatlm neWadifjganini 
VaSakatim mofela cam wukoma bwaoane? 

Wadzyganim muda^ga waleke vana tjgafuma 
Vadikudzmana ndikomho ndakuteka mafu wacibanda kwenye 
V)aciwani^ga Vanzileni. 

Se^getile cawzya kambe 
Cibando wujaka 
Cawtya kambe 
Cibwakile. 

Miciwawona Wakisisi hambu vdBilobza vadanini 
IJgoko waczhifula ni naoanirjga if ana waNderagube. 

Malema akona kudiha fikweneti 

Hambu kuteka ditorjga nicidi hakukuna mahurigu. 

E-el Hipgane malalal 
Hiijgane nzera nfeka mkaSakati 
IJgatu uaCisiku. 

^ Both verses repeated twice. 
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The people of Sakati and Wadinganini, 

Why do they fight about their chieftainship ? 

You of Wadinganini, let them be Chiefs. 

They have taken the country, we know not how, and shared it out 
Even to those of Wanzileni. 

They have quarrelled again. 

The friends have quarrelled. 

We have come again. 

Here we are. 

If you see those people of Wakisisi or Bilobia, call them. 

Because they played Timhila better than us, we should like them to 
play against that boy from Delagoa Bay, 

For it is a rule you must pay your debts 
Even if we must pay with a Tonga. 

He-el Be still! 

Let us hear the news from Sakati, 

Especially from Chisiko. 

Here again the preoccupation of the district over their chief- 
tainship is the subject of their song. But this time the musician 
has had enough of all this wrangling. Tet it alone,’ he advises 
the people of Sakati and Wadinganini. ‘After all, it is the affair 
of the Europeans, the Portuguese who took our country long 
ago, we know not how, and made chiefs away from the legiti- 
mate line of succession, even sharing out the country to such 
people as those of Wanzileni.^ Well, what do you expect anyway ? 
We can’t settle it ourselves, so leave it to the Government,’ he 
suggests. 

Now for a happier topic, the playing of Timbila. We must 
admit that those musicians of Wakisisi and Bilobia^ played better 
than we did and we must pay up like men, even if we have to pay 
as in olden times with a Tonga slave.^ But all the same we’d 
like to see them play against that lad who is now working in 
Lourenjo Marques. He’s a better musician than any of them. 

But in the meantime, let’s hear the latest news in this eternal 
squabble from headquarters at Chisiko’s village. 

* The people of the Zavala sib are called Wanzileni, ‘of Zileni*. Their right to 
the paramount chieftainship has been challenged from time to time, and the dispute 
appears to have arisen a century or so ago. 

* The native names of two mining compounds on the Reef. 

® See Andr6 Fernandes again. Appendix I, p. 144. 
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8 th Movement, MBANDLA. MOYISO, The Councillors 

(Cries by the Dancers before the movement begins.) 
JLatvavhela isa rj^eni 
Vhela watu nkosina, 

iMwavhela isa f^gweni 
Vhela watu nkosina, 

Uyo haleka Qgupgunjana, natjgu Mavukndhlovu, 

Indhlovu idhla miti 
Indhlovu idhla miti, 

Zaiyani ^Haett* 

Haetil 

ILeader, The people approaching the gate 
Say, ‘Do you want us. Chief?’ 

Men, The people approaching the gate 

Say, ‘Do you want us. Chief?’ 

See Ngungunyana flees, here is Mavulendhlovu. 

Leader, The elephant eats trees. 

Men, The elephant eats trees. 

Leader, Cry Hail! 

Men, Hail! 

Hakulo-ora kusika timhila^ 

Hakulo-ora kusika timbila, 

Sipirjgani waLikwekwe ndi hemba. 

You must dream to compose music, 

• You must dream to compose music. 

Sipingani of Likwekwe is carried away. 

The traditional cries are sinoilar to those that used to be chanted 
by many Bantu tribes before battle and are now commonplace in 
dances. This one, said in the Shangaan tongue, refers to the great 
native wars in this part of the world, those between the Shangaans 
and the other tribes, from whom they took the far side of the 
Limpopo river on their way up from Zululand when they failed 
to subdue the Chopi, and to the defeat of the Shangaans by the 
Portuguese ending in the battle of Magul near the Incomati 
river.^ It was there on 8 September 1895 that their famous chief 
Gungimyana was finally beaten after a lifetime of filibustering 
and brigandage. Mavulendhlovu was said to have been one of his 
captains. 

^ The name of this river is spelt with a on the South African side of the border 
and with a ^ on the Portuguese side. 
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For this last song, Sipingani the composer returns to his music, 
the joyful music of the Timbiluy which thrills all true Chopi. 
Like Gomukomu, the composer at Filippe Banguza, Sipingani 
knows that you must have inspiration to compose new music for 
the Timbtla. ‘Just you watch me, I am transported with musical 
inspiration!’ He says this with a smile in his eye. Sipingani, like 
his fellow musicians of other races, is not fool enough to believe 
his own publicity literally, but there — a little publicity is a good 
thing for us musicians now and again! 

^th Movement, MUfOIJGOLO KUGWITA, Orchestral "Finale 

This movement, which ends Sipingani’s X]godo^ is the traditional 
restatement of the opening orchestral number. His music con- 
tains many attractive melodies, but cannot be compared with the 
compositions of either Katini or Gomukomu for depth of musical 
intuition. The unhappy atmosphere of their lake-side home in 
Chisiko’s village without firm leadership from the Chief seems 
to reflect itself in all their undertakings. At least the poet and 
composer Sipingani attempts to fiilfil one of his most important 
roles by critiching the state of aflfairs, and the affairs of the State. 
By making his people sing their views he helps to restore the 
situation, if only by preparing the minds of the villagers for a 
change if and when it should come. We see the musician in this 
light as an important aid to essential law and order, without which 
no community can achieve even moderate happiness. 

7. IDGODO 

Composed by an unknown composer, or composers, of 
Chisiko’s kraal 

This IQgodo was composed, they say, up on the Rand mines for 
dancing in the mine compoxmds. In aU probability it borrows 
much of its music from a number of Migodo at home, though 
from the context of the poetry much of it refers to compound 
conditions. The Chopi all agree that music and poetry composed 
away from home are never as good as the genuine village music, 
nor are the substitute instruments they have to play on so resonant 
as their home-made ones. This I have corroborated from per- 
sonal and independent observation. 

On this occasion the I^godo was being performed at Chisiko’s 
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village as a kind of junior T)§)do for training young children 
to dance, sing, and play their parts. It was staged after the per- 
formance of the usual dance composed by Sipingani. The 
orchestra continued to play for the children, and a number of 
young boys were allowed to come into the orchestra and play 
some of the instruments. The dancers were all youths between 
the ages of eight and fifteen with the exception of a few experi- 
enced dancers who encouraged and led them in the steps they 
should perform. Young girls took the minor parts usually allotted 
to thek elder and married sisters, such as tenderly wiping the 
faces of the musicians and dancers when covered by perspiration 
in the heat of the moment, and dancing little jigs from time 
to time from the 'side lines’. It was the only occasion upon which 
I have seen a junior I]gido performed, and it is not yet clear to 
me how the transition stage is overcome between the time when 
small boys are only allowed to perform the Cimveke, Pipe, dances 
and the moment when they are admitted into the ranks of the 
Basinji and the Vaveti, the dancers and musicians. It is known 
that it demands a lot of practice, and in places you will find young 
boys, though never girls, practising upon roughly made TmHla 
called Makokoma^ which are in reality loose slats of mwehesu wood 
cut to the right sizes and tuned to the same notes as the proper 
Timbila, These slats are placed over a small trench dug in the 
ground and are supported at either end upon rolls of grass 
or palm-leaf bound round a stick. They are played with light 
wooden beaters and make an agreeable sound quite good enough 
to practise on. 

But to return to this Junior IQgodo which was led not by 
Sipingani but by Meneti Nzekani We Shutumba. 


MOVEMENTS 


1. Msitso Wokukata, 

2. Msitso Womhidi. 

3. Msitso Woraru. 

4. Ndano Ku^geniso, 

5. Mwemso. 

6. Msicuyu, 

7. Njiriri Yokusinya, 

8. Mzeno. 

9. Ndindo Womutsimedo. 


First Orchestral Introduction. 
Second Orchestral Introduction. 
Third Orchestral Introduction. 
The Entry of the Dancers. 

Fast Dance. 

Dance in two Sections. 

The Great Dance. 

The Song. 

Dance in preparation for the 
Councillors. 
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10. Mabandla. The Councillors. 

11. Msitso Wokukata, Orchestral Finale. 

The meaning of the names of these movements is obscure and 
needs further investigation. 

isf, 2nd, and 3rd Movements. MSITSO WOKUKATA, WOM- 
and WORARU. Orchestral Introductions 
These opening movements, as usual, contain no poetry and 
are of the normal length lasting two minutes each. 

4th Movement. NDANO KUIJGENISO. The Entry of the Dancers 
In other villages this is divided into two movements, Y]geniso, 
The Entry of the Dancers, and Ndano, The CaU. 

W^ambapgo, 

Wambarjgo mamarjgisa oalurjgu sihihlute. 

In battle. 

In battle with the white men, the Europeans beat us. 

These simple lines, repeated frequently while the young lads 
parade on to the dance floor in front of the orchestra, introduce 
the dancers to their part of the performance. 

jth Movement. MWEMISO. Fast Dance 
Magupancqyo TVati host. 

Magupanccyo kukozwala mazalo haiyete. 

Hambidi mucipgola oalufjgu kamihiheti cilo. 

Mamwane meyaha ma^gadi mafiita unzeno waWusapa. 

Yerjgenide rjgonyama koponi kaMwazikirjgi htt)gater)gisa. 

Setelekana wemwana atu hif}gatef)gisa harura} 

We sing the song of royalty. 

We sing the song of the royal greeting. 

Although you put some of us in jail, you white men, you will not 
finish all of us. 

Other young men are still coming to hear the Mzeno of Wusapa. 

There came a ^lion’ into the compound at Mwazikingi. Come and hear. 
They must go on strike, those people, on this account. 

The Chopi frequently use their royal greeting which is similar 
to that of the Zulu Bayete or Bayede, and is usually Haeyeti or 
Aeyeti. 

^ All verses sung twice with the exception of the last. 
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There is a touch of passive resistance in the second verse which 
takes courage from the happy knowledge that all the jails in 
South Africa are too small to hold everybody, so however many 
may be locked up at a time there are always plenty more coming 
along behind, and in the meanwhile what better recreation than 
to come and hear the Mzeno of Wusapa. 

The next line refers to the arrival from home of a well-known 
and talented musician in one of the Rand mine compounds. They 
are always glad to welcome good players, and this compound 
of the Wit Deep near Germiston which they call Mwazikipgi or 
Maskinki was no exception. It is suggested that the native miners 
in the neighbouring compound Mafuta should go on strike there 
and come over to theirs in order to be near this great musician. 
Of course, if they did not appreciate him they could go away 
again. This ‘Hon’ of the Timhila may possibly refer to Wusapa 
of the previous verse. This year the orchestra at Maskinki was 
in temporary ecHpse for lack of players. 

6th Movement. MUCUYU. Dance in two Sections 
Ramba nani mafjganakana mmteffgisa da maPortugezi zhani mahtj^ana 
hemBaf)go wamdialiana. 

Ramba nani mafjganakana mucitetjgisa da maPortugezi zhani malutj^ana 
hemBarjgo wamaTaliana. 

Mafjgomanyani wasika timbila. 

Hedikwamana hacazumbela titcwane. 

Eawek mBatjgo wcmakoma waNkafanini 
Wacazumbela sitolo, 

Hilawa mfana wapgu Silive 
Adikuba mafaka ntembueni kuoatofjga. 

Kwacikffgmi hinaciwona cakwazumbela Pitoro. 

Come together, you elders, and hear about the Portuguese and how 
the war goes with the Italians. 

Come together, you elders, and hear about the Portuguese and how 
the war goes with the ItaHans. 

Mangomanyani was composing music. 

We found him sitting on the hill. 

He was afraid of the meeting of elders of Nkatanini, 
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Who are waiting at the store. 

We want my boy Siliva 

Who stole mealies from the Tonga fields. 

If we go to the City we see wonders as we pass Pretoria. 

These Chopi work so much up on the Rand that they appear 
to associate themselves almost as much with the South Africans 
as with the Portuguese. The war with the Italians and Germans 
is naturally big news even if their country is neutral. They cannot 
escape the effects of war, but they can read its signs. Goods are 
not so plentiful in the stores, and they have heard stories of the 
fighting in North Africa. They have seen German and Italian 
submarines lying out at sea off their coast sunning themselves 
while they waited to attack merchantmen entering the Mogam- 
bique channel. They have even given hospitality to torpedoed 
passengers and sailors who have landed in out-of-the-way places 
along the wild dunes; they have collected flotsam from sunken 
ships, boats and deck fittings, and even bales of floating rubber, and 
taken them all, animate or inanimate flotsam, to the Administra- 
dor’s office. Yes, the signs of war have swept along their peace- 
ful coast. 

WTiat was it that Mangomanyani the composer had on his mind 
that made him avoid the elders ? We do not know. We may never 
know. But it must have been something sufficiently heavy on his 
conscience to find its way into this song. Perhaps it may have 
had something to do with ‘my boy Siliva' who stole mealies from 
the Tonga fields. But this does not make sense. The Tonga are 
fair game, and who cares if you do steal mealies from a Tonga ? 
Only the unknown composer of these lines can enlighten us. 

The forty-mile chain of mines and towns which is the centre 
of the Witwatersrand goldfield around Johannesburg is called by 
the Chopi Ciler)gmi^ the place of white men, and with its extent 
they are famiHar. But the city of Pretoria, to them Vitoro^ is an 
interesting town on the way to the mines from their homes. 
They do not alight there as they are almost without exception 
indentured for the mines some thirty miles farther on. With the 
exception of Louren90 Marques, Pretoria would be the only town 
of any size that a country-born Chopi would see on coming to work 
on the Reef for the first time, so reference to this phenomenon is 
not surprising. 



The Dance Leader brings in his men. He holds his dance spear and shield 
(see the shadow on the ground) and has his w^histle in his mouth. He is 
wearing on his head baubles made from coloured wool which the Zulu 
call Iziqhoma, white vest, civet skin over his yellow loincloth, and angora 
goatskin leggings 



PLATE X 



‘Oh ! Here come the fine young men.’ The entry of the dancers movement at one of the Witwatersrand 
JSIine Compounds, with typical pointing gestures with shields and spears 
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THE LYRICS: POETIC JUSTICE 

ph Movement, NJIBIRI YOKUSINYA. The Great Dance 
0 — hisi 0! Hipgapfa Mzeno! 

O — hisi 0! Hipgapfa Mzeno! 

O — sing OI Listen to Mzenol 
O — sing O! Listen to Mzenol 

This very short line frequently repeated is all that is sung in 
this movement which accompanies a most energetic dance. 

Sth Movement, MZENO, The Song 
Hawt^esal 

Haf/gojvekeln wamaljgisa nimaBmi nemaPortugezi, 

Hawuyesal 

Earjgawekelu )vamal]gisa nimaBuni nemaPortugezi, 

KwaZilupguni naja guhayi nitaoa ne^ge kmvilwa. 

Didiho cfekolo datjgu nikusu kudamba 
Warjgu kuterjgisa mihumho, 

Didiho dekolo dapgu nikusu kudamba 
Warjgu kuterjgisa mihumbo, 

Siijgavulela sihumide Sikotci majaha sakawa 
Sinahoma mitsikari sifavulela. 

Here they come, 

Here they come, the English, the Dutch, and the Portuguese. 

Here they come. 

Here they come, the English, the Dutch, and the Portuguese. 

How can I go to the city since my finger is cut off? 

I have been compensated, so I am glad. 

They say I may feel pain in it. 

I have been compensated, so I am glad. 

They say I may fbel pain in it. 

We have allowed the young ‘Scotchmen’ to come . . . they have danced 
till they swooned. 

They say they danced till midday. 

Here is another brief glimpse into the everyday affairs of the 
mine-worker. One has had his finger amputated after an accident, 
and the mine doctor has warned him that the nerves may still 
give him trouble after it has healed. The compensation in cash 
seems to have satisfied him for his loss, but perhaps he feels 
somewhat self-conscious as yet about it, or, again, his hand may 
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be too damaged to return to work at "the Place of White men^ 
Ililuf)giinL (In the 6th Movement, it was called Cikfjguni, 

These variations often occur and one cannot tell which is more 
correct.) 

The last verse has nothing to do with the Highland FHng. The 
Chopi, for some unknown reason, beat the nickname of "Scotch- 
men’ along' the reef, and their love of dancing is notable. To 
stand up to the seven or more dance movements of the IJgodo^ 
repeated twice over in the period of an hour and a half, needs 
both great energy and great enthusiasm. 

fth Movemefit, NDINDO WOMUTSIMEDO. Dance in prepara- 
tion for the Councillors 
}>ladoda, n/adoda! Isafjgo amik bonani? 

Sikuboniky wena Blanket// Uti ^'Ndlyagulcd, Mabalani wabuya watinina 
^Sala past mtfana. Wazofika mznenjeni koponL^ Minenjeni koponi 
%'ahiyayatm ^Musmu kanyoko! Unxila kakulu, Hemboya gogal' 

Eaiyenl bayeti! 

Ha/yeti I 

Kn ebelele . . . kwebele macif)gana. 

Cries, 

header. Men, men! Didn’t you see the gates? 

Men, We saw you, Blanked I You say to the clerk, 1 am sick,’ 
and he said, ‘Sit down, boy, the compound manager will 
come.’ But when the compound manager came he said, ‘By 
your mother! You are drunk. Go and dress for work.’ 

header. Cry Hail 1 
Men, Hail! 

Song. 

HSvebekk . , . kwebele maci^gana. 

This movement, which follows on swifdy from the one before, 
opens with cries of the call-and-answer variety. The words 
reflect a commonplace enough occurrence in any mine compound. 
The native feels ill and reports sick on parade. After a cursory 
glance by the compound manager he is pronounced a malingerer. 
So the old excuse has not worked again, and he must go to work, 
hangover or no hangover! The compound managers, they say, 
have a reputation for not mincing words, and it is a source of 
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envy how fluently they can sometimes string together the most 
unmentionable terms of invective. Such is life, and what do you 
expect of a compound manager an3nvay ? 

The words of the song’s one line, they said, were taken from 
a Xhosa in the compound. They sounded well and so they put 
them to music, but they never got to hear what they meant. Who 
cares ? They sound well. 

10th Movement. MABANDLA. The Councillors 
O — kisi — 0 , hir^gapfa Mzenol 
O — hisz — O, hiffgapfa Mzenol 

O — sing 01 Listen to ili^Izenol 
O — sing O! Listen to hlzenoX 

The words and music of this Councillors’ movement that the 
young lads danced to were the same as those of the Njiriri move- 
ment. Up in Johannesburg, without their composers handy, they 
were no doubt hard up for music and so were forced to make 
use of this tune twice. 

nth Movement. MSITSO WOKUKATA. Orchestral Finale 
The Migodo for the young boys have to be finished ofiF with 
as much ceremony as those danced by their seniors. So we find 
the orchestra completing the ballet with the traditional ending 
as before. 



Ill 

THE DANCERS AND DANCES 


OW that we have had a glimpse of the back- 
ground out of which the Chopi poet conjures his lyrics, we must 
turn to the Dancers, the who sing tihem for him 

between the various complex movements of their own dance 
routines. 

The Baskji as a rule are all young men between the ages of about 
sixteen and thirty-five or forty, though it is not unusual to find 
older men stiU enjoying themselves by taking part alongside their 
juniors. On one or two occasions I have seen, carried away by 
the moment, men so old that I feared for their blood-pressure. 
One old man in particular I have in mind, a cripple who had lost 
the use of both legs below the knees in the mines. He wore pads 
on each knee and danced and shuffled half a dozen dances with 
the others. His body movements, though restricted, were so vitally 
alive and done with such evident delight that after the first few 
moments of misplaced sympathy one could only admire him. 
That was at Zandamela in 1940, and it illustrates the abiding 
delight these people find in their national pastime. At the other 
end of the line of dancers you are just as likely to find three- and 
four-year-olds with diminutive sticks and toy shields doing thek 
very best to keep step with older brothers, with tongue seriously 
twisted between their teeth and with a fixed expression of con- 
centration until they catch your eye and hurl themselves back 
into the shelter of their mothers’ skirts in the crowd of spectators. 

‘The fine young men for dancing’, as Gomukomu describes 
them, are certainly a distinctive and distinguished group among 
Bantu peoples. Their physique may best be described as lissom, 
rather above the average height of southern Africans, and with 
a characteristic type of head, narrow and long, with more bone 
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to theif noses than most* In old age, when their teeth begin 
to show gaps in their ranks, they lose much of their handsome- 
ness and often become quite ugly. Their womenfolk, partly on 
account of their cicatrices, the ""marks on forehead and temple’ 
and over their bodies, and partly from their slight build, are 
demure and, indeed, plain in comparison with the four-square 
buxomness of the Zulu women, for example. 

When they dance, the yoimg men dress in customary fashion, 
if they can afford to do so. This consists of a length of lemon- 
yellow cloth, muceka kahalani^ woxmd round their waists, generally 
over short trousers, upon which chevrons, rather like the arm 
stripes of our military non-commissioned ofl&cers, are sewn. The 
forty or more years’ acquaintanceship with the mines has con- 
verted them to European clothes and their bodies are in conse- 
quence unsuitably clad in a motley variety of undervests, 'shirts, 
or even football jerseys of the striped kind. Luckily much of this 
incongruousness is concealed under the jackal-skin cape, didowo^ 
which they wear over their shoulders. The whole skin has a slit 
in the centre of the back and is placed over the head with jackal 
head in front and tail behind. Black feathers may be worn in 
a tuft on the head, but are not usual, as they are also used as 
a sign of mourning. The legs ftom below the knees to just round 
the ankles should be covered in white goatskin leggings, siwaka. 
Some dancers will wear monkey, civet, or goat skins, hanging 
from their belts as well as the yellow cloth. If you have one it 
is also correct to wear an armlet, dicoway of long hair from the 
tail of a bullock or horse above the right elbow. 

In the left hand they hold shields, ciklaDaf)gu or kaoty about 
30 inches long, with which they bang the ground with a report 
like a pistol shot. In the right hand they may carry a stick, spear, 
or axe, but the most favoured dance-stick is a wooden spear- 
blade, ditfariy some 24 inches long, finely tapering to the tip from 
a broad base near the short handle. 

Decorations are also worn, mostly medals won for special 
merit up on the mines, prominent among them being the red- 
cross badges which indicate proficiency in First Aid. Others also 
wear, quite irrespective of their intrinsic value, the remarkable 
gewgaws that may be picked up in any kaffir store. You will 
often find small mirrors among Aem to flash in the sunlight. So 
much for tie costume. 
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The dancers, like the musicians, are led by one man, the dance 
leader, hUmitjgeti ivabasinji^ sometimes called Mbandi waMbandla. 
This man is not only the leader but also as a rule the composer 
of the dance routines. When the music has been set to the lyrics 
the composer plays them over to the dance leader whose job it 
is to devise the dances to set against them. This means, in a 
l}godo of usual length, a matter of six or seven different dances. 
As far as I know, no European has witnessed the beginnings of 
a new dance routine or watched the initial stages through which a 
dance leader instructs his dancers. It all comes so naturally and 
so quickly to them that they make light of it when you make 
inquiries. To them it is so perfecdy simple that they find it hard 
to understand why we should want to know about something so 
obvious. It is clear to anyone who has seen many of their Migodo 
that the several dance leaders strive to get original effects and 
new patterns into their movements. No two Migodo are exactly 
alike, just as the music in each variation is different, and yet even 
in their dissimilarities they display the special and exclusive 
characteristics of Chopi artistic achievement. These they recog- 
nize as readily as we do our own. They are given to remarks 
as scathing as those we make ourselves about the monotony of 
foreign music and dancing when they consider they are merited, 
as in the case of the eternal ho ho sijana of the Shangaan songs. 
But the musicians I brought to Durban were most appreciative 
of the Zulu Indhlamu dances, though they admitted they were not 
‘in their line’. 

The general characteristics of African dancing seem to persist 
through the centuries. The descriptions given in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Father Andre Fernandes and Father Gonzalo de Silveira of 
a Chopi dance are applicable to-day to the Mabandla^ Councillors’ 
movement^ The account by Father Andr6 Fernandes is to be 
found in his letters (see Appendix I, extract from p. 142). Here 
is the account of the same dances from the Life of the Blessed 
Lather Gonzalo de Silveira, It was translated from the Latin into 
Spanish by Bernado de Cienfuegos, anno 1614, and translated 
from the Spanish by W. J. Cruddas in 1931. This translation is 
unpublished and was shown me at the Archives in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. 

‘They are fond of good music and instruments and love dances, in 
which they imitate their military exercises, sometimes soldiers besieging 
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a city, other times soldiers besieged, and again splitting up into 
squadrons to attack the enemy, and so on in various ways. 

Tor these dances they dress themselves in skins of Hons, tigers, and 
other wild animals, securing them in such a manner that as they spin 
round quickly on one foot, the skins fly out all round them to the 
great amusement of the spectators. When one of the dancers has 
finished his figure, before resuming his place in the ranks he raises so 
great a cloud of dust with his feet that he can scarcely be seen.’^ 

It seems probable that this account was taken from official 
documents or reports sent home by Andre Fernandes, as that 
busy and hopeful young priest Gomzalo de Silveira was only in 
the place a few days or weeks before he went on to his martyrdom 
in Monomotapa six months later. It is stated that he spent his 
time baptizing everyone he could get hold of, and "he would 
have had no great difficulty with God's help, in casting out the 
devil from the kingdom, had he stayed longer'.^ There can have 
been Uttle time left for watching dances. Judging by the small 
matter of cider, the devil stayed all right, though not the priest. 

So there is Httle doubt that many of the dance actions were 
founded upon warHke manoeuvres, even in the days of these 
pioneer missionaries four hundred years ago. The history of 
any African tribe must include as unbroken a series of wars 
and tribal struggles as our own. But it would perhaps be unwise 
to conclude that all dances performed by the young men are war 
dances or based upon the movements of soldiers. The fine young 
men for dancing are, of course, the fine young men for battle, 
and they would be expected to perform as a body both in their 
dancing and in their fighting. But since the occupation of their 
country by Europeans, tribal fighting has receded and tie Qiopi 
have not had to fight for several decades. I mention this because 
it is popular amongst Europeans to call all Bantu dancing "war 
dances' in order to obtain a spurious satisfaction from watching 
the performances of those whom they would romantically Uke to 
call "savage warriors'. Dancing was used in times past to instil 
esprit de corps into groups of men about to go into battle, and in 
the semi-trance state of the dance they would overcome their 
initial fears and act as a body. But the essential joys of dancing 
in peace-time have no such objective and are attained through 

* Book H, Chaptct IV, p. ii. 

^ Ibid., p. 17. 
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the sheer thrill of performing intricate manoeuvres in perfect 
unison. Being out of step or making a mistake in the dance is 
always the cause of ribald laughter amongst the crowd, though 
we, with foreign eyes, often find it difficult to spot the fault or 
irregularity which gave rise to such spontaneous amusement. It 
is perhaps for this reason that some of the villages feature clowns 
in the I^godo. The clowns do everything wrong and offset the 
perfection of the other dancers. At Chisiko there were two 
clowns, one dressed as a leopard and one as a python. They 
pretended to give battle and danced against each other with wild 
athletic leaps and gestures. They were exhausted long before the 
I^odo was half-way through and retired from the scene, having 
fondly embraced each other, amidst general laughter from the 
onlookers. 

Europeans find it difficult to estimate with any certainty the 
intrinsic value of a native dance. As spectators and not participants 
we are inclined to judge the dances from the visual standpoint 
because the movements and music may not evoke in us the 
desire to participate, and thus enjoy the satisfaction of sharing 
the ecstasy by sympathetic action. Now that we have long since 
forgotten how to express our common emotions in dancing, 
leaving the finer aesthetic side of the art to professionals, we are 
nonplussed by the spectacle of Africans who dance not only for 
joy but for sorrow, and in order to express or acknowledge 
religious emotion. Until we have the benefit of the researches of 
a man who can learn their dances and participate in them, we are 
unlikely to have an authoritative statement on the subject. But 
having participated, our research dancer may be able to convey to 
us a more authoritative appraisal of African dances than we have 
ever had. In the meanwhile only motion pictures with simultaneous 
sound track will in any degree substitute for the experience of the 
Chopi I)godo as performed in its proper setting, under the big 
shade-trees of the villages of Zavala. 

Without these mechanical aids I will only attempt to do what 
others have in the past found equally difficult, describe briefly 
what happens in each movement of two Migodo^ one by Katini 
(1943) and one by Gomukomu (1945), of which the poems have 
already been discussed.^ I quote my notes which were hurriedly 
scribbled while the performances were in progress. I have wit- 
^ See pp, 19 E; 39 E, 
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nessed many performances and have made notes of a dozen or 
more. I find it possible to distinguish the movements by their 
style and also to remember the sequence of steps. But this, it will 
be admitted, is a very long way from knowing the dances as a 
dancer must know them, who has actually taken part in them. 
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Gulu Double Timbila Rattle Dancer 

Base Timbila Player 

Diagram I 

IJGODO of Katini {194 f) 

Performed on 22 September 1943 at Zavala’s village, Zavala 
District, Portuguese East Africa 

Composers Katini Nyamombe 
'Leader of the Dancers: Komichi Zumbi 
The orchestra of twelve players, Vaoeti, and two rattle-players, 
Mdoto Wanjehy was drawn up in the shade of the trees where 
they always play, just outside the village. The orchestra was set 
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out in three ranks with the two rattle-players standing in front, 
facing in the same direction. Katini sat in the middle of the front 
row with his senior player Hafu (English, 'Half’) on his left, each 
playing a Saijge, The fifteen dancers, Basinyi^ were preparing for 
the dance, fixing their jackal skins and leggings. They formed 
up in line opposite, facing the orchestra. 

The Paramount Chief was present. Without being prompted 
he had thoughtfully had a table and chair brought out for me to 
write at, remembering my visit to his village for the same purpose 
two years before. He sat beside me and answered questions, 
explaining to me what was happening. When he gave the signal 
for them to begin, Katini led off the orchestra into the Intro- 
ductions. 

ist Movement. MUSITSO WOKATA. First Orchestral Intro- 
diiction. (Duration^ i min. 4J sec.) 

Katini opened his I^godo dramatically with a few swift strokes 
on his Timbila, kunir)geta indandoy and the orchestra followed him 
into a stirring introduction, kuvetani vootse; after playing for about 
a minute, Katini gave the signal {kuvelusd) for the coda by playing 
three rising notes in octaves, digando dimmdo kudiyganUy when the 
orchestra repeated the measure, indandOy for the last time. 

Then, after a pause of a few seconds, Katini gave them another 
few notes of introduction and they all played a single musical 
sentence lasting about ten seconds. 

2 nd Movement. MUSITSO WEMBFDI. Second Orchestral Intro- 
duction 

This was a slow movement (180 pulses of the rattles per 
minute) started by Katini in octaves, with a single statement of 
the motive. The whole orchestra, with rattle-players, came in and 
played a very bell-like movement. Upon the indication being 
given for the coda, all the orchestra played a bar in octaves, after 
which there was an urgent accelerando to the end, which was 
marked by notes in octaves, kugwita nedigando dimmdo. 

The dancers were now all prepared and lined up about ten 
paces away, facing the orchestra, though it is more usual for them 
to be drawn up to one side waiting for their entry. 

During the playing of this movement I heard members of the 
orchestra singing words which I could not catch. When I asked 
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them afterwards what they had been singing, it transpired that 
they had only been singing sound-words to 'fit the notes of the 
melody' they were playing. They started with N^o nko nko^ for 
the three beats on the opening note of the measure. Other such 
words are nda-nda tek^ ndagalala tele telele^ See, 

^rd Movement, IJGENISO, The Entry of the Dancers. (Deration, 
4 min. 4J sec.) 

Before the opening of this movement Katini by himself played 
over the melody in a kind of improvised cadenza, kukata indando. 
As a rule this is done solo, but other members of the orchestra, 
more especially the senior man sitting on his left, may add a note 
or two iDy way of punctuation. 

When the cadenza was over, he started in earnest. This 
is usually as follows: he plays the opening cadenza, kukata 
indando^ and merges it into a characteristic run down the instru- 
ment, kusumeta^ which in turn merges into a statement of the 
motive, kuniijgeta^ which may be repeated once, twice, or three 
times before the orchestra comes in after the sign, kuvelusa^ is 
given. A repeat of the measure is called ktwagela. 

The entry of the orchestra, kumtani vootsi, is the signal both for 
the rattle-players to use their rattles and for the dancers to start 
their actions. 

In this case Katini introduced a slow movement (speed 152 
pulses on the rattles per minute), and as soon as the orchestra 
entered all the dancers began their characteristic swaying from 
one foot to the other, two pulses on each ioot{llrrllrrllrr\ 
called kuzir/ginikela. 

They then sang the song in one short verse beginning Ye 
Dawotil and as soon as it was ended advanced in fine, rirendu^ 
towards the orchestra, halting upon the last note of the move- 
ment about five paces away. 

4th Movement. MDANO. The Call of the Dancers. {Speed 240; 
duration^ 2 min. 40 sec.) 

This fast movement was started by Katini with a fitne descend- 
ing cadenza, and when the orchestra came in the dancers began 
to sway, with occasional leaps into the air. They then began 
the action known as kucuia^ in which the long-bladed wooden 
spears, ditfari^ and the shields, are pointed towards the right 
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and left alternately. Then they all bent down and pressed their 
shields on to the ground in front of them, holding them there 
until Katini gave them the signal, hivelusa^ to begin their song. 
They then stood upright again and sang the song 'Lamnani ^entu 
Zavala. 

On completing the eight verses of the song, upon the last word 
of the last verse the dancers all turned left into file, masuni. 

jth Movemnt. DOOSINYA. The Dance. (Speed zoo; duration^ 
4 min. 20 sec.) 

With a few rising notes Katini began the usual preliminaries 
during which the dancers showed great eagerness to begin the 
movement which is the first real dance. On the opening note, 
kmetani vootsi^ the dancers leapt into the typical Chopi dance 
which is called kukavula^ and is most energetic. It is an exciting 
moment, and Katini, who is something of an impresario, began 
to wave his Timhila about in the air while he played. This he 
does by cleverly winding one leg over the arc of the instrument 
and gripping a leg of the Timhila between his toes. Then by 
leaning backwards on his small stool he is able to balance the 
instrument in mid-air while he continues to play. 

After dancing a prearranged number of measures of this wild 
dance, during which they performed a set routine of steps, the 
dancers paused for rest by reverting to the quiet swaying move- 
ment on alternate feet, kuzifjginikela. This was repeated several 
times, the wild dance routine followed by a rest period. 

Then at the signal given by Katini the dancers began to sing 
in unison the song Atjga kaMalanje. Before the beginning of each 
verse Katini himself sang the opening word of the next verse. 

As in the previous movement, the last note of the song ended 
both the song and the movement with the dancers turning 
into file. 

6th Movement. JIBUDU, The Second Dance. (Speed 248; duration, 
4 min. TO sec.) 

Katini led off with a very tunefiil little melody in his opening 
cademza. Then after his kusumeta he repeated the motive three 
times before the orchestra came in. The dancers began a quiet 
swaying motion, this time with single beats on each foot (Irlr 
Irlr). After a short while Komichi the dance leader rushed out 
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in front of them from one side, and this was the signal to start 
the kukavula dance as in the previous movement, but now it 
included another characteristic Chopi dance action, banging their 
shields on the ground in front of them, kupeka hakatsi. The 
shields hit the ground with a sound like a pistol shot and throw 
up the sand. In many Chopi villages it is easy to see where they 
dance as the shields have in the course of time worn out a shallow 
trench along the line of dancers. In other villages the ground is 
so sandy that much of the dancing is enshrouded in flying sand. 
Even Andre Fernandes mentions the play with sand.^ Besides 
banging their flexible shields on the ground they also flip them 
against their forearms. The shield arm is thrown out with an 
under-arm sweep, and this brings the left side of the shield sharply 
on to the forearm. It must be painful, as I notice most dancers 
who do this protect their forearms with cloth or padding. 

As in the last movement, the wild dandng dtemated with 
periods of recuperation as they swayed kuzipginikela. At the end 
of a routine, the dance leader called to them and as they swayed 
they sang the song, Nzinda kaNjabindini, While they were 
singing this song, one of the women in the crowd shuffled out 
sedately between the orchestra and dancers and returned to her 
place again. This shuffling parade by the women spectators is 
quite usual in many Bantu dances. 

Then, at the end of the song, the dancers turned left into file 
upon the last note as before. 

ph Movement, MZENO, The Song, {Speed 240; duration^ j min, 
j8 sec.) 

Before this movement started in earnest the leader, Katini, 
played over his melody, kmir)g^ta indcmdo^ and a few of his musicians 
assisted him with an occasional note and with humming and 
singing. With this over, and when Katini was satisfied that the 
dancers had got their breath back from the last two movements, 
he started the Mzeno movement. This movement is perhaps the 
most attractive to European ears. It is marked both by a change 
of tempo from fast to slow when the song begins, and by the 
fact that this is the only song simg without the accompaniment 
of the rattles, while the whole orchestra plays very softly, thus 
briagitig out the full mellowness of the Timbila tone. 

* Book H, Chapter IV, Appendix I, extract from p. 142. 
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Katini started the movement with a short introduction and the 
dancers came into a quiet, swaying dance. At a signal from the 
leader the dancers began to advance in line, kutsula nmsmi^ 
towards the orchestra. After a few paces they danced again with 
pointing gestures made by sticks and shields, kucuia. They 
advanced again to within three paces of the orchestra and stood 
still, while the orchestra began to play more slowly and 

quietly. The effect of this is arresting. When the tempo had 
dropped to i8o the rattle-players put down their rattles and 
walked off to one side. Katini then gave the indication to begin 
the Mzeno Song, starting with the line Hif)ganyef)gisa. The young 
dancers singing in unison made the song sound full and moving 
to the soft accompaniment of the Timhila. It was the lament to 
the musician Manjengwe. The verses are repeated twice and are 
separated by the playing of the measure by the orchestra alone. 
During the singing the dancers make appropriate gestures with 
their hands, wasinya makara^ or mime the meaning of the words 
with one hand, kusuygamefa^ their spears being held in their 
shield hands. 

Before the repeat of the last verse the orchestra speeded up 
the tempo to 240 again and played loudly, so that the coda was 
sung and played fortissimo. The ratde-players returned, quickly 
picked up their rattles, and beat time again while the dancers 
retired in line, kuuya misana^ to their original positions. So the 
Mzeno ended, a movement of great beauty and musical power. 

8th Movement. MABANDLA. The Councillors. {Speed 2j6) 

Before this movement began the dancers uttered the traditional 
cries in answer to their leader. Komichi did a short pas seul, 
ukulhokozela^ and then called to them : 
leader 

Aha^dzi unyoko guhani? Who stabbed your mother ? 

Men 

Yetiyaba, We ourselves, 

Yetiyaba umcwiyo. We ourselves, the singers. 

Na/jgu walutjgu wafikile Now the Europeans have come 

Safuma Magi/ana. They want Magijana. 

Komichi again performed a solo dance and called out : 

Leader 

'Eentu! People! 
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Men 
Zavala 
Mujaju 
Watoveli 
Sijavela 
Sildja kwetu, 
header 
Zavale 
Men 
Zavala 
header 

If^a mmmelel 
Men 

Mwetnele miri wakwel 


Zavala 
Mujaju 
Of To well 
We come 
On our own. 

Zavale 

Zavala 

Each for himself I 
Each for ourselves ! 


The meaning of tJiese cries is not clear. They may have come 
down from more savage days of intertribal warfare and it would 
require an intimate knowledge of the history of the people to under- 
stand them, particularly as they are spoken in Chishangana and 
not Chichopi. From what they said, I gathered that Magijana was 
the name of a Shangaan chief who lived on the borders of the 
colony near the Transvaal, against whom the Portuguese had sent 
out an expedition. Mujaju, they said, was a tribal god or ancestral 
spirit. The phrase ^on our own^ was literally "eating our own 
food’, meaning independent of outside support. 

The cries over, Katini immediately started the music for the 
Mahandla movement at a rattling pace, 256 pulses per minute. 
With the entry of the whole orchestra the dancers sprang to life 
and divided into two sections, one on either side of the centre 
line, kubandwa. This imaginary centre line divides the dance floor 
into left and right halves directly in front of the orchestra leader, 
Katini. The two sections moved off in opposite directions in file, 
masmi. When they had gone about 15 yards they turned about 
and came towards each other again. Now they advanced by 
taking four long paces forward and four short paces backward. 
When they met on the centre line the two leaders of the lines 
bumped into each other and they all turned into Une facing the 
orchestra. The movement was now characterized by the dancing 
of pairs of dancers who broke rank and came out to dance in 
front, kugavula. The two dancers would dance in unison, starting 
at either end of the line, and dancing right across to the other. 
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When, eventually, they were called back into line by a blast on 
the whistle from Komichi, they performed one routine of the 
wild dance with high leaping, ktikavtda^ and afterwards, as they 
swayed, they sang the words of the song Warn Zavak, The 
movement ended as previously upon the last word of the song. 

pfh Movement, NJIRlRI COKUGWITA, The Dancers^ ¥ inale, 
{Speed 264; duration^ j min,) 

This movement was even faster than the last and was preceded 
by a short kmiiggeta indando by Katini during which five of the 
dancers came out and did solo dances, kugavula^ and solo shakes, 
makara. These shakes are typical of Chopi dances. The dancer 
holds his arms out with elbows on the level of his shoulders, 
forearms hanging free. He then ripples the whole of his body 
swiftly from top to toe. The shake must require a completely 
supple body, and from our point of view I imagine is quite 
beyond the power of the ordinary mortal to perform! 

As soon as they heard Katini preparing his opening cadenza 
for the customary start of the movement they ran back into the 
ranks and were ready to start the kukavula dance, followed by 
the kuzhjginikela swaying on alternate feet. Pairs of dancers came 
out of the ranks and danced together in front but retired when 
the orchestra began to play fortissimo. This indicated the start 
of the song, which was punctuated by a sharp clap on their shields 
with their right hands. They sang the song Atuhakuwona^ ending 
the movement standing at attention on the last word. 

Katini then gave them the opening note for the Portuguese 
national anthem which the orchestra played in unison with occa- 
sional beats on the Tonic Hombe, 

After the anthem there was one blast on the whistle from 
Komichi Zumbi and the dancers broke off. The players, how- 
ever, remained to finish the IJgodo by playing the orchestral finale. 

loth Movement, MUSITSO WOKATAKUGWITISA, Orchestral 
Finale 

This was played exactly as before at the opening of the IJgodo 
and fittingly ended the performance. 

At their usual weekly dances this IJgodo would be repeated at 
least twice during the course of the afternoon. The different 
villages have different dance afternoons. Katini keeps Wednes- 





PLATE XI 





Dance in progress in a Witwatersrand Mine Compound 

One of the rattle players is performing a pas seuJ in between orchestra and dancers. The nearest dancer, who is possibly not 
a Chopi, is dressed as a clown. He wears a kind of wig, a Zulu beshu skin apron, and shoes. He carries a spear and stick in 

either hand 
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days and Sundays as his dancing days from about 3 o^clock till 
dusk. They do not dance after that, he says, because his musicians 
need to see their instruments, though a month or so later he 
played for me by moonlight in Durban. 



mm 
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Rattle Dancer 

Player 

Diagram II 


3 § i 

Dance Ogoma Nzoma 

Leader Drum Drum 


IJGODO of Gomukofnu 

Performed on ii September 1945 at the village of Filippe 
Bangu2a, Zavala District, Portuguese East Africa 
Composer'. Gomukomu Wasimbe 

This performance of Gomukomu’s Tjgodo was staged for me 
at the request of the Administrador. It was called for a day which 
was not one of Gomukomu’s regular dance days, so many of his 
musicians and dancers were absent, though there were quite 
enough to make a good show. The orchestra of thirteen players 
were ready under the mukusu trees at the lower end of the village. 
Filippe Banguza, the chief, a powerfully built man of about forty, 
had a brick-built house farther up the slope which he later showed 

H 
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me. In it I found he had a Timbila of his own, as he himself had 
been a member of the orchestra before he took over the chieftain- 
ship and he liked to keep up his music even if he no longer 
played with the others. 

The orchestra of thirteen players — ^from the possible twenty- 
four on regular days — ^was set out in three rows (see Diagram II). 
To one side were two drums, one larger one called IJgo^a and 
the smaller one Nzoma^ both single-headed open drums. The 
Timbila players, as is their custom, sat on small stools or logs of 
wood about 8 inches high. One of the players had an ideal stool 
in an old hippopotamus skull with the two top tusks still intact 
acting as the front legs of the stool. The natural curve of the 
skull made a comfortable seat. 

The fourteen dancers and their leader, Gomukomu’s ‘fine 
young men for dancing^, were now aU lined up in their dancing 
kit already described, the leader standing a few paces in front of 
his men. Then at a sign from Filippe Bangu 2 a, Gomukomu 
started his latest Qgodo, 

ist Movement. MSITSO. Orchestral Introduction in five parts 

a. Msitso Wokata. First 

Gomukomu led off with a short phrase, after which the 
orchestra came in in full strength and played the opening sentence, 
which ended dramatically on a rising sequence of notes. During 
this performance the dancers all stood still as they had no part 
in it. 

b. Msitso Wombidi. Second 

He started the second introduction with a cadenza, kuniffgeta, 
the run down his instrument, kusumeta^ and the introductory bar, 
kuvelusa. The orchestra then started and played a short move- 
ment. The excitement of anticipation got the better of one dancer 
who broke rank and did a solo dance, makara. The orchestra 
ended this piece in unison. 

c. Msitso Woraru. Third 

A few beats on the key-note Hombe by Gomukomu started 
this orchestral movement, which, like the others, was short, lasting 
only a minute or so. 

At the end of this third introduction there was a diversion on the 
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part of the dancers, who appeared to be objecting to something. 
I discovered they were complaining that one of the Gulu double 
bass players was not using his proper beaters with large soft 
rubber heads. He had left them at home and had had to improvise 
beaters of two sticks bound round with leaves and cloth. The 
player took the good-natured reprimand with what humour he 
could muster and they prepared for the next part of the Intro- 
duction. The incident will serve to illustrate the fact that attention 
to detail is a noticeable characteristic of the better musicians, and 
small matters which we might easily overlook are readily spotted 
by native artists and commented upon. 

d. Msitso Womune. Fourth 

After a cadenza in unison, octaves, by Gomukomu, all the 
orchestra played two notes in unison, digando dimwedo^ and then 
started the movement. While they were playing two little boys 
of about seven or eight years old in the watching crowd came 
dancing out in front of the orchestra to do impromptu solo 
dances, but at the last minute their nerve failed them and they fled. 

As the music ended the dancers shouted cries three times in 
response to their leader. 

e. Msitso Woklanu, Fifth 

The next started without delay, and while Gomukomu began 
a long preliminary cadenza, the dancers moved away in a group 
to one side to prepare for their entry. The orchestra joined in, 
the women began to warble their shrill cries, and some of them 
paraded in front of the orchestra. Again a dancer broke away 
from the others to do a solo makara. 

The end of the fifth introduction was also marked by cries 
from the dancers in the Vings’, 

2nd Movement. QGENISO. The Entry of the Dancers 

This movement was preceded by a long cadenza or improvisa- 
tion by Gomukomu, who continued to play until he considered 
everyone was ready to start. The two drummers had taken up 
their positions at the drums and the dancers had formed up into 
file waiting for the indication to be off. The player of the larger 
drum, IJgomay had two sticks for beaters with ends rounded into 
wooden heads, shaft and head all in one piece. The other player 
had two light straight sticks, and his small son, aged about six. 
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was holding the little Nzof?/a drum firmly over his shoulder. His 
father stood or knelt behind him and beat the drum with swift 
strokes which must have nearly deafened the child. Against his 
regular pattern of light beats the player of the IJgoma played what 
syncopations he liked, using the fingers of his left hand to mute 
the drum and also to raise the pitch while the other hand con- 
tinued to beat. But this drumming did not start until Gomukomu 
had brought in the orchestra. Then everything leapt into action 
together. With a swift double beat the drums cracked out like 
a cannon shot the precise moment of entry by the full orchestra 
and then almost overpowered the orchestra. 

The dancers sprang to life and effected their entry by alternate 
pauses and short rushes in file. Once opposite the orchestra they 
turned, in obedience to their dance leader’s whistle, into Une, 
facing the orchestra. The leader himself took up a position a few 
paces in front of his men and directly opposite Gomukomu on 
the kuhandwa^ the centre line of the dance floor. As they advanced 
in line towards the orchestra, kutsula musuni rirendu^ they sang the 
words of the song frequently repeated Suijgeta ffgum. The move- 
ment ended with the dancers in their right positions some ten 
paces away from the orchestra. 

jrd Movement , NDANO, The Call of the Dancers 

There was a long cademia and introduction to this movement, 
but when the orchestra began the dancers all sprang into .the air 
and, as they landed, squatted right down without moving, await- 
ing the next indication for action. The rattle-players took 
advantage of this moment to do a few solo "shaking’ dances, 
makara. When the indication was given, the dancers leapt up 
and began an active dance with shield flapping and the pointing 
gestures with shields and spears, sticks, or ox-tail switches, alter- 
nately left and right, kucuia. At the end of a set number of bars 
they all pointed forward with their spear hands and rested. Then 
began the song with the words Mahut/gwa a Filipe, Between each 
verse the orchestra played eight repeats of the measure kmagela^ 
during which the dancers continued their pointing actions, though 
while they sang they stood still, and towards the end of the song 
did their swaying motion, kuzirj^nikela. 

4th Movement. CIDANA CACIDOKO. The Little Call 
After a brief cademia and a one-bar introduction the orchestra 
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followed Gomukomu into the music for a quiet dance. As they 
were dancing I walked along the line of players and listened care- 
fully to each individual. They were playing at least four variations 
on the basic melody in the front rank alone. This is called 
kudiggana^ playing in unison, or kukambana^ to play a second 
part in harmony with the theme. 

The dance continued quietly, and at this moment the wife of 
one of the players came over to him from the crowd of spectators 
and tenderly wiped his face with a towel while he continued to 
play. This is not uncommon, as the weather can be very hot and 
the musicians most energetic. But whenever it happens I find 
this litde action very touching to witness. 

The dancers then sang the song iMoanani micifeggisa^ which 
concluded the movement, 

jth Movermnt. CIBUDO COOSINYE. Tie Dance 
As its name implies, this was the first appearance of the 
energetic kukavula dance. Gomukomu introduced it by a short 
rising phrase, and at the entry of the orchestra, kmetani vootse^ at 
a very fast pace, the dancers suddenly crouched down on their 
haunches, appearing almost to collapse, and then raised their 
right spear arms in front of them. On the signal from the leader 
coinciding with a repeat of the musical motive they stood up again 
and started the quiet swaying dance kuziggfnikela Qlrrllrr), 

Then after the playing of a few measures Gomukomu gave his 
kuvelusa indication and with the next round the dancers started 
the wild kukavula. Further indications from the orchestra made 
the dancers change alternately from the kukavula to the quieter 
kucuia and back again until they had had enough. Towards the 
end of the movement they sang twice the short verse, beginning 
Nizamhwa nyekile. After such energetic dancing it was all the 
dancers could manage. The verse for the next dance was even 
more brief. 

6th Movement. CIBUDO COOSINYE KAMBE. The Second 
Dance 

To a new melody the second part of the great dance started 
again after a few minutes’ pause. The dance routine was virtually 
the same as the last, alternating the kukavula with the kucuia steps. 
They sang the two-line verse Eaoanani mootse, and on the last 
note all turned left into file. 
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jfk Movement, MZENO. The Song 

It seems usual for the orchestra leader to play a long pre- 
liminar}^ cadenza before this movement, no doubt in order to 
give his men time to get their breath before singing his great 
song, the Mzeno, The melody and contrapuntal playing of this 
movement, in particular, stamps its composer and players as 
musicians far above the average in almost any society, African 
or non-African. Subsequent recordings of this movement in 
South Africa have revealed the intricacy and splendour of this 
Chopi theme. 

In comparison with the last it was a slow movement, and after 
a clever introduction the orchestra and dancers began their 
actions. The dancers advanced in line with swinging gait towards 
the orchestra and, as soon as they were within three paces of the 
players, they halted and stood at attention, ututa. The spectators, 
who had up till now stood behind the orchestra and on the two 
flanks only, crowded around the dancers and players on all sides. 
At indications given on the whistle the dancers performed a few 
measures of quiet swaying dance, kuzigginikela^ after which 
Gomukomu changed his tempo to a very slow one, from about 200 
pulses per minute down to 144. The rattle-players stopped 
playing and put their rattles down, and the dancers held both 
shields and spears in the left hand, leaving the right free 
for gestures and miming. Now the song began with Hitjgane 
malala^ the dancers singing in unison and the orchestra playing 
very softly. In between verses they played rather louder with 
Sekelani, the Cilanzane player on Gomukomu’s left playing the 
melody of each verse, kuvefa map^ui, on the top register of his 
instrument. The melody varies in subject and counter-subjects 
with each change of verse and is particularly attractive- 

Between verses the dancers would sway and do a few quiet 
dance steps, and during the verses they would mime to give 
point to the meaning of the lines, pretending to raise a bottle 
to their lips in the fourth verse and turning their backs and 
walking away a few steps in the seventh. Each verse was 
repeated twice, which meant the singing of over fifty lines of 
poetry. Between the repeats of the last verse the orchestra played 
fortissimo in contrast to the strictly piano accompaniment up till 
then, and the last verse was sung slightly faster and louder. At 
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the end of the movement the dancers and spectators moved back 
into their original positions after a few call-and-answer cries from 
the dance leader and his men. 

8th Movement, NSUMETO, or KWABALU SUMETO MA- 
BANDLA, Preparation for the Councillors 
This movement was a kind of intermezzo to cover the period 
between the Mzeno and Mahandla movements, while the dancers 
were retiring to their positions and while the crowd made way 
for them by retreating to the flanks and behind the orchestra. The 
music was played by Gomukomu alone without the orchestra, 
accompanying a short song in which all the people, spectators, 
dancers, and players joined. The single verse was repeated several 
times with a playing of the motive in between each repetition. 

The title Kwabalu sumeto Mahandla means Uterally to count, or 
mark, the melody of the ^Councillors’. But the melody was not 
the same as that for the ^Councillors’, so one can only translate 
it as an intermezzo in preparation for the next movement. 

This interpretation is supported by the royal ^ete cries which 
the dancers now gave in response to their leader. The association 
of the Council of Elders with the next movement appears to be 
sufficient to account for the use at this point of a greeting which 
is reserved for chiefs and elders only. 

^th Movement, MABANDLA, The Councillors 

At the start of this movement the dancers immediately divided 
into two sections, each going off in file in opposite directions on 
either side of the centre line, kuhandwa. After they had gone about 
15 yards or so they turned about and formed up into a single 
line again and began a short routine of the kukavula steps. They 
then all sat down and watched pairs of dancers come out and 
dance together, as well as a few women &om the crowd. There 
were also several solo dances, kugavula and makara. 

Then Gomukomu called them all to attention by playing a high 
descant upon his Timbila, whereupon the dancers quickly got up 
from the ground and danced two short kukavula routines, between 
which they sang the song O ! Mata mazambi akubomba. 

At this point two sm^ boys keenly interested in playing the 
Timbila tried to come and sit amongst the players, their elder 
relatives, but were driven away. 
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10 th Movement, YOKUGWITISA YEIJGOMA. Dancer/ Finale 
with Drums 

This movement, like the second, is accompanied by drums. 
During the rest after the last dance, the drums were prepared by 
hammering in the wooden pegs which hold and tighten the 
drum-heads. This time the little boy’s sister came out to hold 
the Nzoma for her father. She was a little girl in the leggy stage, 
about nine or ten years old, and was rather taller than her small 
brother, so her father did not have to kneel this time. 

When Gomukomu began his preliminary cadenza the drum- 
mers warmed up and tried out their drums. The members of the 
orchestra also added a few runs here and there to the tuning up, 
but all of them without hesitation stopped immediately they heard 
Gomukomu start his opening. Upon the kuvelusa indication, 
the dancers, drums-, and orchestra joined in with gusto and 
the dancers started the kuziy^nikela^ swaying with single beats on 
each foot (Irlrlrlr), The IJgoma drummer gave a high leap into 
the air as he finished an intricate measure of syncopated flourishes. 
At the same moment the dance leader sounded his whistle and 
the dancers did a surprising action. They all knelt down and 
placed their shields in front of them on the ground with their 
spears or sticks on top of the shields, leaving both hands free for 
action. In this position, the apparently truncated dancers per- 
formed the shaking action, makara^ which up till now had only 
been seen as a solo, with their arms raised sideways and their 
forearms and hands hanging. It was clearly more difficult to 
perform the makara in that position than when standing. 

The music now began to get faster and the dancers, still on 
their knees, kept pace with it. The makara ended, and the 
dancers leant down and slapped their shields with their hands. 
Next they all picked up their spears or sticks and beat time 
with them on their shields. Again there was another acce- 
lerando and crescendo, and the movements of the dancers became 
still more violent, the tempo having risen to 260 pulses per 
minute. The music gathered momentum both in speed and 
intensity, until the dancers seemed carried away by exhilaration. 
Then suddenly the whole line of dancers rose from their knees, 
surged forward towards the orchestra, and the music ended with 
players and drummers striking a single note in unison and the 
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dancers with arms raised crying Ayete! ‘HailT A magnificent 
climax. 

The dance was ended and the line broke up, but the orchestra 
remained to play the finale. 

nth Movement, MSITSO WOKATA KUGUMIRO. Orchestral 
Finale 

The short but noble measure of the opening theme of Gomu- 
komu’s I]godo was now repeated and with it the whole perfor- 
mance was complete. 



IV 

THE PLAYERS AND THEIR LEADERS 


T is almost inevitable that the dancers should 
steal the limelight from the musicians. Their movements, their 
dress, and their singing all attract the attention of the spectator. 
But the Qiopi know it is the players who are the more im- 
portant. After all, the IJgodo is led by the Musiki waTimhila, and 
not the Mjmifjgeti waBasinjL As with us, it is the instrumentalists 
who are usually the better musicians. 

It had been intended to publish this description of Chopi 
musicians fully illustrated by gramophone records of their music. 
This part of the publication must follow, for ‘by their works shall 
ye know them’. No description of music can replace the actual 
experience of the sound. Even in Africa, where most Europeans 
have only heard Chopi music in the distance or casually at some 
Sunday dance at a mine compound, little comprehension of the 
music has penetrated into our essentially foreign minds. Itrequires 
an unusually developed and sympathetic hearing to break down 
the initial barriers of strangeness. The gramophone record en- 
ables you to hear more distinctly the constituent elements of the 
music if well recorded. With an orchestra of similar toned instru- 
ments this is particularly helpftil, as the mono-aural microphone 
selects and emphasizes the nearestinstrumentwithinits directional 
beam. Yet gramophone records of African music require explana- 
tion before they become dear to most of us. This is no disgrace, 
for even trained musicians are, as often as not, nonplussed by the 
intricacy of the music and hardly know how to set about assessing 
it. Few European musidans in my experience have the patience 
to overcome that initial shock or stay to unravd the tricks and 
&ndes by which the African musidan achieves his effects. 
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The reason is clear: the two musicologies are so far apart 
and their conventions so dissimilar. Our musicians, on hearing 
African music, unconsciously attempt to reduce it to terms of 
our tonality and our notation. The instinctive reaction is to think 
how out-of-tune the Africans are with our tempered scale. It takes 
them quite a time to become accustomed to the African modality; 
and, all the while, the struggle to think of the music which is 
being performed in terms of a written score is uppermost in their 
minds. But to the African musician, of course, the question of 
writing music does not exist. Music to him is wholly aural, never 
visual. Our very terminology reflects the difference in outlook. 
We talk of high and low notes and place them higher or lower on 
the staves. The Chopi, like other Africans, speak of ^small’ and 
^great’ notes for treble and bass, and many of their musical terms 
are biological similes. In Rhodesia their Karanga cousins con- 
stantly use such terms as ^the young girls’, ^the youths’, or ‘the old 
men’ as names of notes in the high treble, baritone, or bass ranges. 
But whatever the terminology on either side of a racial barrier, the 
essential musician is the same, and the qualities of musical greatness 
are recognizable to anyone with the gift of musical sensitivity. The 
Chopi composer and gifted musician stands out ftom his fellows 
in just the same way as our own virtuosi do from the common 
herd. ‘There are those who are easily first and those who come 
decently after.’ 

Sacheverell Sitwell has recently described just such a genius as 
the Chopi Timbila leader in his account of a famous Russian 
xylophonist of the early nineteenth century, one Michael Joseph 
Gusikov-^ 

‘He was a musician [he writes] in the mediaeval or oriental meaning 
of the word. He could not read music, and it was not necessary. 
Indeed, it was not written down. The music to be played was com- 
posed by instinct and instilled by ear. It would never be charged 
against the poets of the sagas, of the old epics, or the ballads, that 
they could not read or write. It was their particular poetry, and it 
even gained because of its special conditions or restrictions. The 
poems lost nothing in beauty or subtiety because they had to be got 
by ear. In the same way, folk music, epical or lyrical, in its hundred 
sorts, loses nothing because it has not fhe sophistication of print and 
paper. Rather the opposite. It loses when it is written down. Many 

^ Sacheverell Sitwell, Splendours and Miseries^ Faber & Faber, 1943, p. 150 et seq. 
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of its nuances may be impossible to transcribe, while performance 
from the printed copy, in the concert hall or music room, must lack 
the fire and vitality of the original.’ 

He then goes on to describe the technique of introducing a new 
tune which, but for a certain romanticism in the writing, might 
be word for word an account of our Chopi Katini in his village 
near the African coast instead of the Russian Gusikov several 
thousand miles north. 

‘He takes up the hammers, and now he plays a prelude, but only 
to test his instrument. It is a sip or taste of the intoxicating liquor. 
Then comes another preluding, this time for display of speed and 
power, a sweep of all the notes at full force, dying away to pianissimo, 
so that the whole of his magical world lies open in its strangeness from 
end to end, as it were, from masculine to feminine in tones we have 
never heard before, deep and angry, but fading into enchantment. . . . 

‘. . . But he breaks off, suddenly, and lifts both his hammers into 
the air. It is the beginning. He brings down his hands together and 
strikes with both hammers, this time in a tremendous shake or ratde. 
It is the typical opening ... it is succeeded by a pause which is in- 
describable in excitement while he waits again, with uplifted hands, 
and then beings, sofdy, to play one of the tunes of the Balagani.’ 

Would that we had our records. An introduction by Katini or 
Gomukomu would demonstrate just what has been described, 
preludes, pauses, shakes, and all, leading into the Vetani motsi^ the 
entry of the whole orchestra, as they play one of the tunes of 
the Bacopi. 

But this degree of brilliance is not achieved by all, nor is it 
easily come by. ‘To play the Himhih you must dream about it’, 
is as certainly true as with any other instrument. Not only must 
you apply yoiirself to it faithfully but you must start young. No 
player, they told me, who took up the instrument later than his 
’teens became a really good performer. For preference you should 
start at the age of about seven years. 

A father will take his seven- or eight-year-old boy (only boys 
play this instrument, never girls) and sit him between his knees 
while he plays. The boy wi^ hold the two beaters with his arms 
well flexed and pliant while the father clasps his hands over his 
son’s and continues to play in the usual way. I asked if they ever 
practised scales. They said no, it was not necessary. The boy 
soon got to know the ‘feel’ of the instrument and after a few 
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months would be able to strike any note he wanted; after 
a year or so he would be playing easy runs and simple variations. 
From then on it was a matter of daily practice and concentration. 
The art of highly rhythmic and harmonic playing with both hands 
is achieved only after years of experience. This accomplishment 
of theirs is so complex that European musicians almost without 
exception fail to grasp at first hearing what the musician is doing 
and how he does it. It takes us a very long while to write down 
even the simplest sequences, rattled off so nonchalantly by any 
good player.^ 

Here is where careful recording helps our understanding. If 
the microphone is placed near each player in turn while he lifts 
one hand and continues to play with the other, you hear dis- 
tinctly the intricacies of their technique, the balance of one rhythm 
against another or melody against contra-melody. 

The zenith of a Chopi player’s ambition is not to be a soloist 
but rather the leader of an orchestra. Before he can reach this 
peak he must learn to play every instrument of the orchestra, the 
whole gamut of devices by which each player carries out particular 
duties, and the limits of improvisation he is allowed at any point 
of the performance. There is a time when all the players must 
play together in unison, kudiygana^ and a time when they may 
strike out their own variations, kuhamham. They must always 
listen for the leader’s indications, kuvelusay which will give warn- 
ing of a change in the music, from one dance routine into another, 
or from dancing to singing, and so on* Should a player be 
engaged upon a variation of his own when he hears the kuvelusa 
he is allowed one, two, or three more repeats of the motive or 
measure, indandoy in which to adjust his part to the change. Then, 
on the first note of the new repeat, the whole orchestra changes 
to whatever is required. It may be into unisons, kuveta digando 
dimwedo^ as frequently happens during the singing of the lyric, 
or to play more loudly between verses, or to prepare for the coda. 
Whatever it is, the discipline of the orchestra is maintained with 
precision and unanimity. To hear an orchestra of twenty or more 
players performing with absolute assurance, improvising upon 
the theme or coming together in perfect unison, all without a 
conductor or any instructions other than their leader’s kuvelusa^ 
is a grand musical experience. They seem to be controlled by 
a sixth sense, the gift apparently enjoyed by a flock of small birds 
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which wheel and turn with lightning rapidity in any direction yet 
without hesitation or indecision. 

The leader of the orchestra is undoubtedly the king-pin of the 
whole musical structure built up in the course of a movement. His 
music seems to take wings and soar in a flock of notes and sequences, 
and he guides them with vitality and confidence from the first 
note to the last ringing unison upon the key-note. Father Andre 
Fernandes was right in a sense when he wrote : 'He who makes 
the most noise is accounted the best musician.* The fact that the 
leader makes his indications heard above the general sound of 
the orchestra, not to mention his introductions and cadenzas, 
would have given the old friar the impression that he was 
quantitatively rather than qualitatively better than the others. 
However good the leader, the discipline of the several and 
individual members of the orchestra must be perfect for him to 
achieve his effects. 

But enough has been said to show, perhaps, that the art of 
a Chopi musician is far from being either primitive or simple. 
Whether or no the music appeals to us personally is beside the 
point; hut that it continues to enchant the Chopi and absorb so 
much of their leisure is indeed important. The remarkable 
fertility of their composers and the intricacy pf their 'ballet* 
removes their music from the category of mere country dances 
and places it upon a level of artistry well beyond that of the 
majority of African musicians in the southern part of the con- 
tinent. 
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EVERAL references have been made to Chopi 
musicians who have gone up to the wind-swept open plateau where 
the gold-mines of the Witwatersrand stretch out in a wide arc 
for a hundred and fifty miles. Along the whole periphery of this 
unique gold-bearing formation there rise, like man-made ant-hills 
of industriousness, those unmistakable landmarks which tower 
abruptly out of the plain and dwarf the buildmgs below. They 
are the white and grey dumps of treated sand and barren rock 
hauled to the sur&ce from die deepest mines in the world. In 
places the rock-face of the reef is now more than 8,000 feet below 
the surface, and, from the moment a miner steps into the cage 
and leaves the dayhght above him, it may take from half an hour 
to an hour of travelling to get to his work. 

At the end of a shift you see hundreds of tired-looking natives, 
walking slowly, as they return to their compounds from the shaft 
with its rigid steel headgear and shimmering wheels. They wear 
the safety mining-hats which protect their heads from projecting 
pieces of rock, khaki shirts, trousers tied up at the knee in 
familiaf navvy fashion, and thick boots. They carry miners’ 
acetylene lamps and are liberally bespattered with yellow mud 
from the depdis of the mine. Tliey make straight for the cook- 
house. Here they take the rations already cooked for them, and 
many, there and then, sit down on the grass and eat, before going 
on to wash up and change their clothes. All this performed, the 
shift workers are themselves once again and recognizable as 
individuals. 

Amongst this considerable army of thousands of Afri ca n mine- 
workers, the Chopi take their place as one of the smaller of the 
score or more different tribes which are found on nearly every 
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mine on the Reef. But they do more than that. Off duty they 
become once again Chopi, the race apart, men with the abiding 
passion for music and dancing. 

There are over fifty Chopi orchestras of Timbila players and 
dancers on the goldfields to-day (August, 1944). It is remarkable 
evidence of their tribal gift for music. In the three big groups 
of mines alone, which are controlled from the Corner House of 
the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, there are forty-seven orchestras 
on the forty-six mines. ^ Admittedly some of the orchestras are 
not always up to full strength, as their members may be tem- 
porarily away back home at the coast. But out of the 6,000 or 
so Chopi up on the Reef at this time, no less than 780 are active 
musicians taking their places regularly in the weekly orchestral 
performances, apart from the hundreds of dancers for whom they 
play. This incidence of musicians must be one of the highest in 
the world. 

For many years now they have been the show performers of 
the Reef compounds, and a number of the mine compound 
managers have taken pride in their appearances. All along the 
Reef you hear of competitions of dancers, guest orchestras, and 
gala performances for some visiting celebrity or other. I must 
make special mention of one compound manager in particular, 
Mr. L- M. Hallett of the C.M.R. (Consolidated Main Reef Mines 
and Estates, Ltd.). Mr. Hallett has a reputation for taking a great 
interest in all the various artistic activities of the native miners 
under his charge. Recently he completed a dance arena of semi- 
circular design constructed in stone, for the express purpose 
of providing a suitable place for dancing displays. It is reminiscent 
of a Roman amphitheatre and holds about 2,500 spectators. Mr. 
Hallett had already made a square dance-floor at another of the 
mines where he was previously engaged, but I persuaded him to 
adopt the semicircular design as more suitable for the purpose. 
The result has amply justified his industry, and the Chopi musicians 
of his compounds as well as the dancers of a do2en other tribes 
are deHghted at the recognition by their employers of their 
inherent talents. One Chopi I asked said, with obvious satis- 
faction, he thought this dance arena Very up to date\ 

I have not been able to make a complete survey of the orchestras 
in the mine compounds, but I visited several within a dozen miles 
^ See List of Chopi Orchestras in Appendix IH, 



PLATE Xlll 



a. Bulafu wejMpambanisa, Timbila maker to the village of Zandamela, who 
altered his tuning to that of Katini at Zavala’s village. This excellent old 
musician suffers from eye trouble and is no longer able to make his instru- 
ments as he used to do, but his ear is as good as ever 


b. IMuchini Ndambuzi, Leader of 
the Orchestra at the village of Chief 
Davida, demonstrates the method 
of playing Timbila while standing 
or walking with the arc of the 
instrument keeping it away from 
his body and the band, Ukhok kupa- 
kata^ slung round his neck bearing 
the weight 




PLATE XIV 


Li. Detail of a Timbila with round 
arc, showing the membrane vibra- 
tors inside their protecting ‘trum- 
pets', some of which arc cracked 
and need replacing. The lower side 
of the tips of some of the notes, it 
will be seen, have lx:en pared away 
to raise the pitch when tuning 




b. The Malimba Xylophones of the Shangana-Ndau. The musician, Whoseni Pedro- 
Tunzini, lost the use of his legs in an accident in the gold mines and now devotes him- 
self to his music. The three instruments are called Sekanajo, the Accompaniment (the 
top one), Munjekera, the Leader (the centre one), and Gulu^ the Bass (the lower one). 
Between them they cover a range of three and a half octaves. The drums are also 
played in threes under the names of the Great, the Small, and the Middle drum — 
Qgomahuru, T^gomadoko, and QgomayepagafL The xylophones have no legs like those 
of the Chopi, and the resonators are protected by a strip of hide stretched tighdy 
under tViem and attached to the backbone of the instrurnent 
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of the city. There I had conversations with many of the wasikz 
watimhila^ the orchestra leaders, some of whom I had previously 
met in their own villages in Zavala. They confirmed the impres- 
sions I had gathered from their friends and relatives at home, and 
indicated a state of affairs in the Chopi musical world along the 
Reef which I now describe. 

As one would expect, there are not enough good leaders and 
composers of the first rank to lead all the mine orchestras. Con- 
sequently there are many men who are rated second and third in 
their home orchestras leading I)godo in the Transvaal. On the 
other hand, there are said to be at least half a dozen really good 
men on the Reef to-day who are both leaders and composers of 
note. Among them I was specially recommended to Twelfii, from 
Galiondo’s village, Mandhlagazi, Chidengele district, at the Sim- 
mer and Jack mine ; Dochikane Nyantombo of Mwene’s village in 
the same district, at the C.M.R. mine; Machipisi and the blind 
Chipendani, both from Kanda^s village, Zavala district, who led 
the orchestras at the Langlaagte and East Geduld mines respec- 
tively. There must be many others of equal calibre whose names 
were not given me. 

These men, original composers, have little diSicxilty in pro- 
viding new and topical material for their performances. I asked 
some of them if it was true that music composed away from 
home was not so good as their home compositions. They replied 
that they could make up the music all right away from home, but 
life was dull at the mines in comparison with their villages and 
so there were fewer incidents upon which to hang their poetry. 
Without their women and children and the social round of the 
seasons this is easily appreciated. Their poetry, you will have 
noticed, is objective and topical, and one would not expect the 
Chopi to decline into the drawing-room ballad and expatiate upon 
the glory of the sunset or the miracle of a tree. Subject-matter, 
therefore, is limited, and what new material is found seems to 
deal with mine life, the petty tyrannies of overseers, the eternal 
taxes, and such-like thorns in the flesh. Unfortunately I have not 
yet had the opportunity of taking down in full any I]godo pro- 
duced exclusively on the mines, and so, for the time being, we 
can only guess their contents. What I have found so far is a con- 
glomerate of village compositions borrowed from a dozen villages 
and put together almost at random to make up the eleven move- 

1 
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to leave their instruments behind and put up with the poor- 
quality Timbila provided for them on the mines. 

The same ban does not appear to operate with regard to the 
accoutrements worn by the dancers. A surprisingly large number 
of them bring their jackal-skin capes, cTicfom, their yellow 
dancing-cloth, yguwo^ and their angora-goat leggings, cTmaka, 
From what I have seen they appear to dance as well as they do 
at home, but I understand they are inclined to stick to simpler 
routines on account of the fact that they are drawn from many 
different villages and they have to learn new steps to fit in with 
the others. Leadership with the dancers is also a question, and 
good dance-leaders, like good orchestral leaders, are not always 
available in all the compounds. 

Little more is known about Chopi musicians away from their 
homes, as virtually no one has either written or recorded their 
music satisfactorily. Half a dozen records, mostly of poor quality, 
is all the evidence we have of this outstanding African music. 
I have made about twenty acetate records so far, but we shall 
have to wait a short while longer until more normal times before 
we can make master-records to be published commercially. 

Reference is often made on the Reef to the playing of certain 
European melodies on Timbila by Chopi musicians. It is taken by 
unmusical Europeans as a sign of musical promise. In point of fact, 
it is nothing of the sort. I have heard many of these tunes, such 
as "Tea for Two’, "Sarie Marais’, and so on. They play them very 
simply in unison, with the right hand, with an occasional blow 
upon the tonic with the left. They have learnt to play these tunes, 
grossly out of tune upon their whole-tone scale, as a gesture of 
courtesy to the white people. "God save the King’ or the Portu- 
guese National Anthem is also played, often immediately pre- 
ceding the Orchestral Finale of the I^godo, All are very simple 
afiairs in comparison with even the most elementary movements 
of their own music. They demonstrate with the utmost clarity 
that the attempt to mix artistic media is nearly always a failure 
and musically frightful. That the Chopi are encouraged in this 
by some Europeans is childish on our part, and that they comply 
is but a child-Hke compliment on theirs. 

We can now see with reasonable certainty that the Chopi are 
capable of advanced musical achievement; and, by the manner in 
which villagers from all parts of the country co-operate with 
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all comers to keep up their art though away from home, that 
they are nearer, perhaps, than any other tribe in southern Africa 
to creating a national music out of their several, but geographi- 
cally circumscribed, village musics. What they need on the mines, 
as well as in their own villages, is further support from well- 
informed persons. Their music and dancing have already assured 
them of the popular support of other Africans in the compounds 
and the occasional patronage of white tourists, employers, and 
casual philanthropists. Detailed knowledge of their music, poetry, 
and songs should help to direct the potential flow of support into 
more fruitful channels. 

Chopi musicians merit a reputation far beyond their own 
borders, and, with the coming of recording apparatus, this may 
not be long delayed, even though they never leave their familiar 
woods and lakes in Portuguese East Africa. 

And after aU has been told about them, we who follow in the 
steps of Father Andre Fernandes cannot but agree with him 
when he described them as ^these fortunate people’, with their 
great capacity for music; after four centuries, it is still as he said : 
‘They are much given to the pleasures of singing and playing.’ 

As a direct result of my measuring their scales and drawing their attention to 
the desirability of a common pitch, the leaders of the four main orchestras in 
Zavala have now voluntarily adopted the same pitch (H. T., 1947). 
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TIMBILA, THE XYLOPHONES OF 
THE CHOPI 


Description of the Instrument 

Timbila of the Chopi are perhaps the most 
interesting of the musical instruments of the southern Bantu. 
The small "hand-pianos’, the Mhira of the Zambesi valley for 
which the Portuguese have the delightful name of "Pianino’, 
are the only instruments comparable in range and musicality, 
and nowadays the Mbira are not so frequently played in ensembles. 
The Chopi I}godo with its full orchestra and dancers is almost 
unique. 

The history and distribution of the xylophone in Africa is fairly 
weU known. It can be traced all the way from the Chopi country 
in the south-east at Cape Corrientes across Africa in two sweeps, 
the southern ending in the Congo and the northern in west 
Africa. From the scanty evidence available at present it seems 
that, of all the tribes using xylophones, only a minority have a 
heptatonic scale. The remainder use a hexatonic, pentatonic, or 
even smaller scale. So it seems permissible to suggest at this stage 
that the Chopi instrument is as good as, if not better than, the 
majority of its kind on this continent. It is excellently made by 
skilled craftsmen, though perhaps not quite so neat as the Malimba 
xylophones to be found two hundred miles farther north on the 
coast near the great Sabi river, where they are played by the 
Shangana-Ndau people. These two, the Timbila and the Malimba^ 
are the only xylophones found on the east coast of Africa, if 
we are to accept our present authorities, more particularly Olga 
Boone of the Musee du Congo Beige. 

The appearance of the Marimba in South America is therefore 
easily explained when we remember that the first of many boat- 
loads of African slaves was known to have been taken from this 
coast to Brazil about the year 1530. 
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The instrument has been described briefly by writers on the 
Chopi and neighbouring tribes, beginning with Father Andre 
Fernandes. Most of them have given general descriptions which 
are accurate as far as they go, and I shall attempt to add to the 
sum of their evidence by describing the instruments I have 
examined during the past four years. 

The Chopi xylophones, Tmbila^ are made primarily to be 
played in ensembles and not for solo work, although naturally, 
individual musicians are found playing by themselves, and a solo 
instrument is said to accompany IJga/affga^ children’s dances with 
drums. The music is composed essentially to be played by a 
number of instruments, and it is in this combination that the 
Timhila is heard to best effect. Several musicians have told me 
that they only played the tunes from the various Migodo and had 
no other solo pieces in their repertoire. 

There are five kinds of Timhila manufactured and played by 
the present-day Chopi which may be broadly classified by their 
equivalent English names : Treble, Cilanzane or Malanzane^ Alto, 
Sayge or Sanje\ Tenor, ^ok or Mbif/^e; Bass, T^ebiinda; and 
Double Bass, Gulu or Kulu, Each of these instruments has its 
own function to perform in the orchestra, but to-day the tenor 
instnxment, T)ole^ is not often found. They say it is not so easy 
. to play, for its range lies between the easier parts of Satjge and 
^ebiinda. At the same time they all regret that there are not more 
T^ole to be found. Both Katini and Gomukomu assured me that 
you must have at least one T>ok in an orchestra, if you can find 
the man to play it, to get a well-balanced performance. 

With the exception of the double bass, Gulu, all the instruments 
overlap each other in range. Between them they cover just over 
four octaves. The treble xylophone, Cilanzane, invariably starts 
from the key-note called Hombe and has from twelve to sixteen 
notes. The alto xylophone, Sayge, has one, two, or three addi- 
tional notes below Hombe, and may have from fourteen to 
eighteen notes. The tenor xylophone, ^ole, as a rule starts from 
the note four or five below Hombe and may have ten to fourteen 
notes. The bass xylophone, T)ebiinda, starts an octave below 
Hombe and usually has ten notes. The double bass, Gulu, has 
three or four notes which are not always tuned the same. Katini 
maintains that they should always be tuned to two octaves below 
Hombe with the other three or four notes corresponding to notes 
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Nos. 2, 3, and 5. But variations of this rule are found with notes 
still deeper. 


Diagram III, Showing the normal range and distribution of notes 
in a Chopi orchestra 
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There are sometimes one or two additional notes both in the treble (Nos. 17 
and 18) and below the lowest note shown in the bass. 


All the notes are referred to by numbers starting from Homhe^ and 
no note, except Hombe and its octaves, has a name other than its 
numeral. The outside notes on an instrument may be called ^the 
end rights magumo kat^amhoswey i.e. the top note in the treble, or 
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‘the end left’, magttmo manjadje, the bottom note in the bass; but 
these refer to the t^^'o outside notes on any instrument whatever 
the pitch may be. The notes themselves are called after the 
instrument in the range of which they lie, with apparently the ex- 
ception of The diagram of the range of the Timhila orchestra 
makes this clearer (Diagram HI). 

It can be assumed that, apart from the one name Homhey and 
possibly Hombe idokoy none of the notes is named for its musi- 
cal pitch but for its relative position on the instrument.^ The 
wooden slat, before it is fixed into an instrument, is called 
dikokoma (pi. makokomd)\ once it is fixed into position in the 
instrument it becomes a note of the instrument mhila (pi. timhila) 
emitting a musical sound or note, dip^ui (pi. map^ui), 

Timhila may be described as resonated xylophones, tuned 
to perform in orchestras of any number of players from five to 
thirty or more. The most popular instrument is the Sapge^ which 
is found in greater numbers than the others. The leader of the 
orchestra, musiki watimhilay usually plays a Sagge. The virtuosity 
of his playing, particularly in the solo cadenzas, demands an 
instrument of wide range. In well-made instruments the tonality 
is good in aH ranges of pitch, though in common with instru- 
ment makers the world over, Chopi makers find difficulty in cut- 
ting and tuning the deeper notes, particularly those of the Gulu, 
The scales used by Chopi musicians are not yet fully known, 
but the evidence so far leads us towards certain conclusions which 
will now be discussed. 

The Tuning of Timhila 

Our knowledge of the scales used by Chopi musicians and the 
tuning by which they achieve them has previously been very 
much a matter of guess-work. This has been due to the absence 
of any adequate means of measurement. The human ear is 
notoriously accommodating and, xinaided by fixed physical norms, 
is liable to lend itself to grave errors at the whim or prejudice 
of the mind behind it. So the field has been anyone’s ground 
who cared to express an opinion. Even with reasonably exact 

* P. R, Kirby QAusical Instruments of the Natipe Races of South Africa, Oxford, 
1934) gives the names of notes supplied by one informant. I have not been able 
to confirm this elsewhere, so it may be a personal or local idiosyncrasy, confined to 
one group or district. 
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equipment for measuring the pitch it is easy to be mistaken or 
to give an interpretation to a sound which is not shared by the 
native musician. I have measured several hundred instruments 
by means of a set of tuning-forks. My forks are tuned from 212 
vibrations per second up to the octave 424 vibrations, one fork 
to each division of* four vibrations. With this set of fifty-four 
forks I have been enabled to determine the pitch of notes to 
within plus or minus two vibrations, which should be accurate 
enough for general research purposes. 

When measuring the notes I invariably enlist the aid of the 
native musician in choosing the right tuning-fork to corre- 
spond with his note. I have always been impressed by the 
accuracy with which they determine the exact fork, which shows 
at least a sense of discrimination. Any suggestion that the scales 
of instruments such as the Tmbzla are purely arbitrary and 
assembled by mere chance must be rejected from the evidence 
already collected. There are areas in southern Africa where I can- 
not trace any sign of agreement between musicians in the tuning 
of their instruments; the south-eastern corner of Southern 
Rhodesia is one, where the Ndau appear to have only a rudi- 
mentary sense of the fitness of their hexatonic scales and not only 
fail to tune the octave correctly but disagree so widely among 
themselves that no two Mbira instruments can be played together 
with comfort. But this is unusual, and, in nearly every area which 
shows a relatively undisturbed history, the similarity of tuning 
among the tribe’s musicians is more remarkable than are the 
dissimilarities. Beyond this statement we are not yet in a position 
to go, until further work has been undertaken and the general 
opinion of native musicians has been studied. However, with 
Chopi musicians, who are by far the most musically developed 
in southern Africa, the solution of the problem is much nearer. 
They have had a relatively undisturbed history since they arrived on 
the coast from the highlands of Monomotapa in the late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century. Inter-breeding between tribes does not 
appear to have affected the Chopi very much as they are a proud 
people, living aloof and apart from neighbours in adjacent districts 
upon whom they look down. The Ndau, on the other hand, were 
recently, within the century, conquered by the Shangaans and 
have a considerable sprinkling of Shangaan blood in their veins. 
To what extent this genetic factor influences the tuning, of musical 
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instruments where no physical standard in the scientific sense is 
available yet remains to be seen. What indications there are at 
present appear to point towards a psycho-physical norm whicli 
leads the closely related members of any tribe to prefer certain 
similar musical intervals in their scales, and in some cases to 
achieve an agreement in the pitch of the tonic which, to us, to say 
the least, is remarkable. Although environment and youthful 
impressions may be largely responsible for our musical taste in 
after years, it seems likely that those impressions are seasoned by 
something deeper than the experiences of one^s own lifetime alone. 

Musical ability, they say, is a Mendelian dominant, and when 
discussing the music of a tribe we are, in fact, referring to the 
propensities of the musical members of that tribe. To what extent 
blood-grouping influences the inherent choice of the musical 
intervals of a scale remains to be seen. I have found that the 
average tuning of the Chopi orchestras in Zavala is almost 
identical with the average tuning of the Njari, the hand-piano or 
pianino^ of the Karanga people of Southern Rhodesia from whom 
they separated 450 years ago but whose blood-grouping has 
remained almost the same.^ 


Tuning in cents {100 cents = i tempered semitone) 
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Whenever I have measured their scales I have asked the musi- 
cians concerned to try to explain to me the foundation of their 
musical preferences. On 26 September, 1943, having previously 
noted down most of the scales mentioned in this work, I 
held a conference of leading Chopi musicians and instru- 
ment makers at Quissico, in the Zavala district, their home in 
Mozambique. The meeting was attended by four Timbila makers, 
muwati watimhila^ Katini weNyamombe of Zavala’s kraal, Bulafu 
weMpambanisa of Zandamela’s kraal, Majanyana weMoyeni of 
Bangu2a’s kraal, and Jumbosi weSamboko of Jambula’s kraal; 
in addition to these, there were four orchestra leaders, musiki 
watimhila^ as well as Katini who is the senior musician of the 
country and is both maker and leader: Nyampose weNyarizeze, 

^ Ronald Elsdon Dew, M.D., "Bhod Groups in Africa, published by the South 
African Institute of Medical Research, No. XLIV, vol. x, pp. 29-94 (1939)* 
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the blind leader of Nyakutowo’s kraal, Sauli Ilova waMahika of 
Mavila^'s kraal, Tawani wePandhlani of Mugande's kraal, and 
Sipingani weLikwekwe of Chisiko^s kraal. These men between 
them, with certain notable absentees, represent the best and most 
musically informed opinion of the tribe. The glossary of musical 
terms ^ was checked in their presence and agreed upon. Any 
inadequacies found must be laid at the door of faulty interpreta- 
tion or misunderstanding. Their opinions therefore must have 
considerable weight and be more reliable than individual opinions 
expressed by various musicians while away from home on the 
Rand mines. 

For four hours we sat and discussed musical terminology and 
lore. It was most enlightening to hear them argue as to which 
was the most correct pitch for the tone centre, Hombe, Katini 
maintained that, as the Paramount Chief’s musician, his was the 
one and only correct pitch, his was the ‘king’s note’, vouchsafed 
to him by his father, grandfather, and ancestors who had been 
hereditary leaders and composers of the king’s music for genera- 
tions. He may be right. No one can bring a better case. The 
other musicians had equally good claims to hold the norm, but 
they were based upon the patronage of somewhat lesser chiefs. 
Bulafu of Zandamela, whom I met first in 1940 and again in 1941, 
admitted to being converted to Katini’s tuning after I had pointed 
out to him the divergence in the pitch of their two instruments. 
He lives at the other end of the district and had not come in 
contact with Katini very much. But when he discovered for him- 
self the truth of what I told him, he dropped his pitch a whole 
minor tone to that of Katini’s. When I returned in 1943 I noticed 
the change and he told me what he had done. 

But in spite of a divergence of opinion as to the exact and 
desirable pitch of the Tonic, they all agreed that each in his own 
way was attempting to achieve the same kind of scale, an even 
scale of seven intervals, all ahke. The proof of their several and 
separate successes in achieving this end is strikingly substantiated 
in the measurements I had already taken and now show in dia- 
grammatic form (Diagrams IV and V). When one remembers 
the difference of opinion on this very point of pitch and equal 
temperament which raged in Europe up to the middle of the 
last century (and to some extent still rages), it is remarkable how 

See Appendix n. 
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far the Chopi have progressed with no substantial criteria other 
than their musical integrity. It is clear they owe nothing to any 
foreign contact or teaching, either in the construction of their 
instruments or in their compositions. 

Diagram IV. Showing the tuning of five orchestras in the 
Zavala District 

(Note: Zandamela has since retuned to that of Zavala with Hombe 252) 
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(h) In cents (100 cents = i tempered semitone) 
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Owing to mathematical difficulties, it is essential to reduce all 
intervals measured in vibrations per second to a common norm 
in relationship to our tempered scale. The method devised by 
A. J. EUfs in 1 88 5 Ms the one used here. It reduces all intervals 

^ ‘The Musical Scales of Various Nations', by A, J. Ellis, in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts for March 1885, London. Quoted by Joseph Yasser in Hs book, 
A Theory of Evolving Tonality^ American Library of Musicology. 
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proportionally to the tempered semitone which is given the value 
of loo cents. The octave is therefore 1,200 cents. By this method 
the values of the Just and the Tempered Scales can be readily 
calculated and a fair comparison can be made between all musical 
scales and ratios. 

If you study these figures you will notice that the pitch of the 
Tonic Ho^?jbe only varies eight vibrations if the tuning of Zanda- 
mela is discounted since they have voluntarily changed to that 
of Zavala. This means that the difference of opinion amongst the 
leading Chopi musicians is no more than that between European 
musicians of the last century. The wider divergence found out- 
side the borders of their home country must be accounted for by 
the ignorance of those manufacturers who, they tell me, are 
often only semi-skilled and not approved craftsmen. There may 
yet be foxmd a more exact reason for the discrepancy, but this 
would seem to be an adequate one. It was amusing to listen to 
their earnest and indeed somewhat heated arguments in defence 
of their own pitch for Hombe. It has taken us centuries to achieve 
a standard for ourselves, and as Percy Scholes says,^ ^the existence 
of a universally accepted standard of pitch (amongst Europeans) 
must, by any who have traced the fluctuations, be regarded as 
a triumph of human co-operation’. What fluctuations there may 
still be amongst the Qiopi remain to be seen. In the old days, 
and up till now, there was little urgency to come to some standard 
agreement upon the pitch of instruments. Villages were far apart 
and musicians played mostly with their own folk. There were 
times, they said, when they found it inconvenient to be out of 
tune when they went visiting another district and could not take 
part without having to retune their instruments. Katini, although 
most conservative on the point, volunteered to retune his own 
instrument when he visited Durban with me, as the other five 
musicians had the pitch of Banguza’s village, eight vibrations 
higher, Hombe 260. When he returned home he retuned his 
instrument to his own pitch. Some of the musicians not of 
his village whom he took to Lisbon with him on his two visits 
to Europe for exhibitions in Portugal, the second for the Cen- 
tenary celebrations in 1940, were similarly forced to accept his 
tuning. 

But on special occasions, like the famous one mentioned in his 
^ Oxford Companion to Musie, Oxford, p. 732. 
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songs when the President visited the colony, all the Chopi musi- 
cians from the whole country-side were called upon to go and 
play. They say that at Magul they did not tune up to one pitch 
as it was only for a single day and the work involved was con- 
siderable. I can imagine the noise that must have issued from the 
massed orchestra! Yet the excitement and pomp of the moment 
must have overshadowed this shortcoming, which, after all, 
would probably not have been noticed by the Mwama I]kulu^ the 
President, who was unacquainted with Aeir music, nor indeed 
by any of the Europeans present. 

Although this occasional lapse into, or tolerance of, out-of- 
tuneness occurs, it is admitted and regretted by the strict musi- 
cians and would not be allowed by leaders such as Katini or 
Gomukomu in their own orchestras. I was present one day at 
a performance by Chopi musicians at the small village of Manhiga 
on the high bank of the Incomati river. They had been called 
by the Administrador of the district to come and play for me. 
This small isolated group of Chopi under Chief Davida have 
settled in the Manhifa district, having left their home country in 
search of work in this fertile valley. Among them was an old 
musician who had recently come down from Zavala to live with 
his relatives and had brought his Timbila with him. It was hope- 
lessly out of tune with the others and he had not the skill to 
retune it, but he played with them nevertheless. When I asked 
the leader Muchini Ndambu2:i why he tolerated an instrument so 
much out of tune he replied, ^Well, the old man is very fond of 
music.’ He had not the heart to ask him either to stop playing 
or to retune his instrument, Katkii or Bulafu would have done 
the job for him without delay. 

With the opening up of the country and the greater mobility 
of the native peoples unimpeded by hostile neighbours, the ques- 
tion of the proper pitch of their Timbila must inevitably become 
more pressiag, if only on accoimt of the large number of 
orchestras along the Reef. What the final choice will be, should 
an accepted standard of pitch be adopted, one cannot say, but 
the claim of the Paramount Chief’s musician Katini to Hombe 252 
cannot, for historic and political reasons, be overlooked. 

We can safely accept the assurances of the home musicians that, 
whatever the pitch of the Tonic, they are all in their own way 
attempting to achieve an even scale of equal intervals, a kind of 
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tempered heptatonic scale. If we can establish such a scale for 
them scientifically and provide a standard norm in the form of 
suitable tuning-forks or bars, the chances are well in favour of its 
acceptance by the majority of musicians who wish to be able 
to play in more than one orchestra, and it might well be intro- 
duced on the Rand. 

But it is not only the pitch of the Tonic which is in doubt. 
Some of them still cling to the inclusion of perfect fourth or 
perfect fifth in the scale. This is impossible in a well-tempered 
whole minor tone heptatonic scale, which requires the fourth to 
be considerably sharpened and the fifth flattened. Katini’s scale 
includes the fourth and Gomukomu’s the fifth, but neither have 
both. Personally (and it will be noted that the opinion of Euro- 
peans is of little account in this matter), I have developed a pre- 
ference for Gomukomu’s scale over Katini’s, which to me is a little 
dull with his severely flattened fifth. But this one would expect 
from a European background. The matter must ultimately be 
given a fair trial and be judged upon its merits by a tribunal of 
the leading musicians of the tribe. The advantages would, I 
expect, be understood and enjoyed by musicians who have the 
opportunity of travelling farther afield than their own village. 
Much more investigation will be necessary before we can justi- 
fiably suggest a solution. 

As for the musicians away at work, we must assume that they 
will follow their acknowledged leaders at home. Every Chopi 
readily admits that the home music is best. The instruments on 
the Rand are known to be in most cases poor substitutes for the 
full-tone Timbila from the woods of Zavia, and the Migodo sung 
in the locations are but echoes of the real music shimmering 
through the great shade-trees of home. ^How can we sing the 
songs of Zion in a strange land?^ 

Once we have given them the lead and published the whole 
case of Chopi music with clarity and understanding, my impres- 
sion is that they will seize the opportunity of smoothing out 
discrepancies and faults, of which all their sensitive musicians are 
well aware, and will establish the art on a still more secure founda- 
tion. Our scientific contribution is, indeed', all that we can make 
and all that is necessary. Regular publication of their poetry 
and music, either in book form or on gramophone records, will 
give them both the criteria and the status necessary to establish 
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their art and confirm their reputation. We must not look upon 
Chopi music from the point of view of its concert-platform value 
in the future, but rather from that of its practical and social value 
in the present, and that means at home in the villages and abroad 
in the locations. The study of the tuning of their instruments 
may reveal a practical norm and sweep aside many of the handi- 
caps which they already deplore and which only their lack of 
science maintains. 


The Manufacture of Timbila 

Like many other country crafts, the manufacture of musical 
instruments is often found in families, the art being handed down 
from father to son. This seems to be the case with the manu- 
facture of the Timbila. It is not exclusively in the hands of these 
families, but the skill and feeling for the work appear to be more 
developed in the sons of craftsmen. A comparatively few men 
in the tribe are responsible for all the instruments used. I have 
not a complete list of Timbila makers, waoeti watimbila^ but from 
what they say, not every orchestra has its own maker, and those 
villages without one have to rely on the services of their neigh- 
bours. And not every maker is a good craftsman. It is easy to 
discern varying degrees of skill in the manufacture of the instru- 
ments. In Zavala and Banguza’s villages the instruments show 
particularly high craftsmanship. At Zavala nearly all the instru- 
ments were made by Katini and his son Katinyana. At Banguza 
most of them were made by Majanyana’s father, who died only 
a few years ago, and now his two sons have taken up the craft. 

Repairs can be effected by nearly every musician, but the actual 
manufacture is left to those who specialize in it. I will try to 
describe in detail the work and knowledge which is required on 
the part of a Chopi craftsman to turn out a weU-tuned instrument. 

The materials required for the making of a Timbila are all found 
in the country-side around their villages. They are these : 

Mukusu wood for the main frame of the instrument. 

Mwenje wood for the wooden slats which make the 

notes. 

Matamba ‘gourds^ the hard shell of a wild fruit for 

the resonators and trumpets of the smaller 
notes, field gourds for the larger. 
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bees-wax of the ground bee. 
bark string or thongs of hide for supporting 
the notes. 

rubber for the rubber-headed beaters, 
the diaphragm of the jerboa, or the peri- 
toneum of cattle for the reverberating 
membrane. 

The tools required are very simple : 

Njwafelo a small sharp adze. 

Mbato • a home-made chisel. 

Nfombo a metal spike for burning holes. 

T)^aruto a small wooden tool for working the wax 

or peniheni (Fig. X) 

and the usual axe nzapga for cutting down trees, a knife ciwatelo 
for shaping and carving patterns, a rib-bone for polishing the 
notes, mhalahuta leaves, which act as sandpaper, and a scraper 
of metal or broken glass, dihono. With this simple equipment 
the Chopi Timhila maker will produce a beautiful and musi- 
cally perfect instrument (see Diagrams VI and VII, p. 136). 

Now assuming that all the materials are collected together, 
which in practice would not be the case as they would mostly be 
fetched as the work went on, we will follow the maker in his 
work of constructing a Timhila. First he makes the frame of the 
Timbila, In doing so he uses no measurements at all but appears 
to work by eye, with the keen sense of the fitness of shape which 
their age-old craft has taught them. By this ingrained sense he 
tapers his wood where it needs tapering and guesses the gradually 
diminishing distances needed to set his notes in perfect line, each 
distance carefully set off to preserve a kind of balance. 

First he makes the backbone of the instrument, mugwama 
(Fig. m), of mukusu wood, the Mafureira Nut tree (Trichilia 
emeficd). This stout board is slightly tapered towards the treble 
and at each end he carves out two tenons, dinsopgola^ which are 
to fit into two holes in the legs of the instrument and into the 
ends of the arc. He now marks out the positions of the holes, 
matsokOy to be cut through the backbone ; each hole will lie directly 
below its note and on the lower side it will lead to the resonator. » 
The holes are now cut about an inch in diameter by using the 
small chisel and are finished off with the knife. Now two small 
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holes are burnt, by means of a small metal spike, ntomho^ diagonally 
into each of the holes from the lower side. These holes are for 
the purpose of fixing the resonators firmly to the backbone by 
tying them on with bark string, fjgoti. The mu^ama is now 
completed. 

Next, he fixes the resonating gourds on to the backbone. He 
will have made a large collection of the hard-shelled fruit matamha 
of the nsala or mtamha^ Kaffir Orange tree {Strychnos spinosd). He 
removes the pips and soft pulp through a clean-cut circular hole 
at the top of the fruit where it is attached to the stem. He care- 
fully grades the fruits into sizes from small shells about inches 
diameter only, to resonate the highest notes, down to shells 4 to 
6 inches diameter. For* the lowest notes of ^ehiinday the bass 
Timhila^ he will most likely be unable to find matamha large 
enough and will have to resort to gourds from the fields. The 
resonators for Gulu^ the double-bass Timbila, will need to be out- 
size gourds at that, 14 to 16 inches deep. The explanation behind 
this is the simple one which applies to all musical instruments; 
the smaller the vibrating material, whether it be solid or gaseous, 
the smaller or higher the note produced. It can also be explained 
in terms of the wave-lengths of the pitch of musical notes which 
get shorter with the ascending scale. When he collects matamha 
he brings back a good many more than he requires, to allow for 
breakages and spares. These must be dried in the sun before they 
are used. 

Having selected his resonators, he drills two holes in each, near 
the mouth. Through these he threads the string, kusurjga kupgati^ 
which will then be passed through the corresponding holes 
already bored in the backbone (Fig. VII), and the resonator will 
then be tied firmly on. The joint is made airtight with ipula 
wax^ This is a black wax fro|n the ground bees, ipemhe^ and its 
full name is ipula ya pembe. In its natural state the wax is 
inclined to be too hard and is softened by adding the poisonous 
oil expressed from the fruit of the Mafureira^ tree. This ipula is an 
essential ingredient in the art of Timhila making, for all joints 
must be airtight or the notes will not reverberate properly. 

* Trichilia emetica, Malfura or Mafureira nut (Mdiaciae). A handsome East 
African deciduous tree, yielding 60-80 lb. dry nuts per tree. Nuts rich in fatty oil, 
edible, and used in the manufacture of soaps and candles. The residue of ihe seeds 
is considered poisonous {tropical Vkntingand Gardenings by A. F. MacMillan, p. 381). 
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The two legs of the instrument are the next to be made. These 
are called neiye (pi. minenje) or sometimes nei]ge (pi. minetjge). The 
legs are about 9 inches tall by 4 inches across, in the case of the 
Cllanzane or Safjge^ and slightly taller for T^ole and ^ebiinda in 
order to ensure that the resonating gourds clear the ground. The 
legs of the double bass, Gulu^ are from 30 to 36 inches tall as this 
instrument is played standing. They are sometimes solid and 
sometimes carved into the shape of two legs with a foot, mkondo. 
The design of the leg amongst other things is the hall-mark of 
the various makers. Near the top of the legs two holes are bored 
to fit over the tenons on the ends of the backbone. Some legs 
are even mortised to fit more snugly into the backbone. 

The next job is to make the straining bars and distance pieces 
which support the weight of the notes. The straining bars, murari 
kutsanisa timbila (Fig. IV), are made as a rule in one piece out of 
miikusu wood. This forms an arc round the instrument whose 
function is threefold : to prevent the instrument from falling right 
over when on the ground, to assist the player in his control of 
the instrument while he plays (many players by twisting their leg 
over this arc occasionally lift their instrument off the ground and 
play with it swaying in the air), and to act as a distance piece to 
keep the instrument away from the body when it is played 
while standing or walking. This arc is sometimes made up in 
three pieces with the corners squared. This fashion appears to 
be due to the lack of suitable materials on the Rand for making 
the arc in one piece. The squared arc requires strengthening at 
the corners, and this is done with pieces of iron hooping, nails, 
or screws. The usual home-made Timbila has no nails or metal 
of any sort, but Katini, for example, has now taken to the squared 
arc even at home because he fancies he overcomes to a certain 
extent a tendency of the arc to twist when the support strings 
are tightened (Fig. I). The two ends of the arc are carved with 
patterns on top, ucenyela or ukef^ela. Here again different makers 
favour their own special patterns. Single heads are also carved 
at the two ends of the arc, which are called musuygp because it is 
on to them that the band for carrying the instrument is strung. 
This band is called likole kupakafa and is sometimes made of 
hide or leather, but more usually of bark rope plaited into four 
strands, nkuti yakuhora. 

The arc is completed ready to affix to the instrument by boring 
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two holes, matsoko^ in each end to fit over the tenons of the back- 
bone, thus holding both itself and the legs firmly in place when 
the tension strings, tiygoti^ are strained up. 

Between the two ends of the instrument the notes, timhila^ are 
suspended on these strings each over its own hole in the backbone. 
But the weight of the notes would be too great for the tij]goii 
unsupported, so they are kept in place and trim by small sup- 
ports, nyamatjganani (pi. banyama^ganani)^ between every two notes 
(Fig. V). These light strips of wood are well carved with two 
heads, fytusurjgo^ at either end and are decorated on top. The 
decorations iucefiyeld) are generally simple incisions made with a 
knife. The supports are fixed on to the backbone in the same 
way as the matamha^ by burning small holes in both the backbone 
and the supports at the appropriate places and tying them with 
strings of bark fibre, rjgoti. Two holes are also burned in them 
at the proper places through which the supporting strings of the 
notes are passed. 

The whole frame of the instrument is now complete, ready for 
the notes themselves. One other operation can be completed 
while awaiting the notes and that is to prepare the vibrators on 
the resonators. This is a delicate job and, diey say, is usually left 
to the last. Each resonator is bored with a small hole on the side 
nearer the player. The holes increase in ske with the size of the 
resonator. In Katini’s own Sagge his vibrator holes vary from 
f inch in the bass to ^ inch in the treble. The final construction 
of the vibrators is left until the notes are tuned and the resonators 
are tuned in sympathy with each note. 

The makers of Timhila aU agree that this is the easier part of 
the instrument to make. Now they are faced with the more 
arduous job of making and tuning the notes, which is indeed 
.a skilled job, though the construction of a good frame is by no 
means unskilled work. 

The mwenje tree (Ptaeroxylon oUiqmm^ Radik., syn. 0. utile^ 
Sneezewood; identified by the Department of Forestry at Pretoria) 
is only found in one small region of the Zavala district in the areas 
of the micior chiefs, the Cabos Mahamba and Mangacfailo, under 
Chief Zandamela, who is Regulo of this area. The trees grow 
in a thickly wooded portion of the country and are not very 
numerous. Chief Mahamba insisted that he had only four trees 
left, but I do not believe that this is strictly true. His neighbour, 
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into whose country this belt of trees extends, has certainly a 
fairly large number of them. Mn^enje is a very slow-growing 
wood, one of the hardest and heaviest known in southern Africa, 
and is heavily charged with oily resin. Most of the trees are small, 
little more than poles, and it is firom these that the Chopi Timbila 
maker chooses his wood. The maker has to walk to the wood 
to select his timber, and in the case of the makers in the eastern 
part of the country this may mean a journey of forty miles or 
more each way. There is, they say, another area where the mwenje 
may be found in the Inharrime district to the east in the area 
under Chief Gwambini. But naturally the Chopi do not feel 
entitled to cut timber in this area outside their borders. This 
reluctance has given Regulo Zandamela a monopoly in mwenje 
which of recent years he has not hesitated to exploit. jHe 
demands from loj*. to (50 to 100 escudos) for the right to 
make one cutting of timber. This tax has seriously threatened 
the manufacture of Timbila and the Administrador of the district 
was about to make investigations when he heard about it in 
1943. Chief Zandamela excuses himself on the score that his 
old father, who was Zandamela before him, had on his death-bed 
given an injunction to his people to preserve the mwenje trees as 
they were getting scarcer. The old Chief had at the time one 
of the best orchestras in the country, which was mentioned by 
H. P. Junod many years ago. It was for the sake of the music 
that he expressed his concern for the trees and not, as his son 
has interpreted, for the benefit of his pocket. This son of old 
Mahlatini, as Zandamela was once called, is the one mentioned 
in the Mzeno of Gomukomu’s 1940 X)godo, He had been put in 
prison for insubordination and drunkenness. 

The importance of a ready supply of this timber for making 
Timbila will be appreciated, as it is the most essential component 
of the instrument, and other woods have not the same resonant 
qualities. The inferior instruments found on the mines are made 
from scraps of all kinds of wood which are most unsuitable for the 
purpose. The mine musicians well know the limitations of their 
instruments, and spoke to me about it, wishing they had their 
home-made Timbila to play on instead of the crude substitutes 
which crack more easily and fail to produce the deep ringing 
notes which characterise a good xylophone. 

To return to the process itself, the instrument maker, having 
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completed his frame, now goes otf on a two- or three-day expedi- 
tion to the woods where he can cut ??2wenje. Having paid his 
respects and tax to the Regulo he is now entitled to cut the 
number of small trees he needs for making this one instrument 
or so. It appears from what they say that they prefer small trees 
to larger ones, though in either case the wood is so hard that it 
quickly blunts their axes. Those fortunate enough to get hold 
of one prefer to use a saw. Once felled, the log is sawn or cut 
into appropriate lengths for the instrument they are making and 
split down its centre, which often has a beautiful silky, light 
brown and yeUow grain. One slat, dikokoma^ is obtained from 
each half of the split wood, though for slats which form the 
higher notes and which are much smaller in width they say they 
can sometimes split a log into three or even four makokoma. The 
maker now chooses his slats, carefully arranging them according 
to si2e, and roughly trims them with his adze. Having obtained 
sufficient makokoma for his purpose, with a few over in case of 
breakages, by splitting and other accidents, he begins the curing 
process. 

Curing is done by fire. A small trench is dug in the ground 
about 4 feet long, 10 to 12 inches wide, and about 12 inches deep. 
In this trench he makes a wood fire and when the flames have 
died down leaving only the red-hot embers he places the slats across 
the trench to heat. This heating first drives out aU the sap and 
moisture and later, it appears, drives the oily resin into dl the 
cells of the wood. As the timber is highly inflammable this pro- 
cess requires constant watching or the slats will catch alight and 
bum rapidly. The scorched marks you so often see on the notes 
of the Timhila are due to over-heating in this manner. The curing 
may take from one to two full days to complete according to the 
dampness of the wood. Every half-hour or so the fire has to be 
made up in order to keep it alive. The work is hot and exacting 
as the slats cannot be left for a moment in case they catch alight. 
While some of the slats are curing the maker continues to shape 
the others until by the time all are cured they are also fuUy shaped 
and graded in size from the smallest treble note to the broadest 
bass. I watched Katini at work curing his slats and it was quite 
remarkable how the process gradually improved the quality 
of the tone, which became richer and fizUer as the resin presum- 
ably penetrated into all the cells, making the wood altogetiier 
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homogeneous. Mwenje wood can be very trying to the worker as 
it is apt to have small cracks and fissures which, once they develop 
in the wood, completely ruin the tone and give rise to buzzing 
sounds and extraneous notes. Such slats have to be discarded. 

Here it is necessary to describe the shape of a Timhila note, 
though anyone already acquainted with the notes of xylophones 
will be familiar with the general principles of making a slat of 
wood reverberate to a musical pitch. The Timhila notes of the 
Chopi are broader and somewhat longer than those of Euro- 
pean xylophones. They are designed to be played by soft, not 
hard, beaters, and so the broad shape is necessary to bring out 
the true tone of the fundamental notes. The slat is cut with 
square ends in the shape of a shallow arch. The arch, dipala^ is 
hollowed out with the adze on the under side (msand) (Fig. 
VI d) until the note falls to the required pitch. Should the 
maker take too much wood away it is possible to retrieve the 
situation by paring away the wood near the two ^ds, itsoka. 
This raises the pitch (Fig. VI V). The top masmi of the slat, which 
is now called dikokoma^ is left smooth and flat, the edges are 
rounded, and they are finished by boning to a high polish. There 
remains now only the boring of the hole in the dikokoma by which 
it is made fast to the supporting strings in the instrument. 
This hole is usually cut square and not round, and is placed at 
the natural node where the musical vibrations in the wood are 
at their minimum. There are two such nodes approximately a 
quarter of the length of the slat from either end. The points of 
maximum vibration are in the centre and at each end. The sup- 
port strings are so placed as to hold the slats at these ‘dead’ spots 
and so avoid muting the free vibration of the wood. 

The slats are now ready for assembling into the instrument, and 
for final tuning. Until they are fixed in place they are still called 
??mkokoma^ but as soon as they form part of the instrument they 
are timhila^ notes, from which the whole instrument derives its 
name. With regard to the assembly of the notes, most instru- 
ments are assembled with bass on the left and treble on the right, 
as with us. But the Timhila is an accommodating instrument in 
that it can be adapted for left- or right-handed players. By 
reversing the arc to the opposite side and re-arranging the vibrators 
accordingly, the naturally left-handed player, lihaha, can have his 
treble in the left hand and bass in the right. I have found about 
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half a dozen left-handed instruments both in the Zavala district 
and on the Reef. 

One of the early Portuguese writers on this part of Africa, the 
famous Friar Joao dos Santos, mentions this fact when writing 
about other Karanga natives who were living some three hundred 
miles farther north between the Sabi and the Puggwe rivers under 
Chief Quiteve. Their history must have been similar to that of 
the Chopi of the time, the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Both 
came under the influence of the Monomotapa, being members of 
the kingdom of Mocaranga. The kingdom appears to have been 
well established prior to the arrival of Chief Monomotapa 
himself a few years before the first Portuguese explorers. This 
^Benjamite^ branch of the family appears from dos Santos’s 
account of 1586 to have assembled all its instruments left- 
handed.^ 

‘The best and most musical of their instruments is called the Ambira 
which greatly resembles our organs; it is composed of long gourds, 
some very wide and some very narrow, held close together and 
arranged in order. The narrowest, which form the treble, are placed 
on the left, contrary to that of our organs, and after the treble come 
the other gourds with their different sounds of contralto, tenor, and 
bass, being eighteen gourds in all.^ 

The maker having cut, cured, and shaped his makokoma now 
carries them home for the final processes, including the skilled 
job of tuning. 

It is interesting to note how the tuning is done. The result 
we have already discussed, but not the order in which the 
maker tunes his notes. He first makes his tone centre or tonic, 
Homie. This central or key note is naturally the most important 
because all the rest are tuned from this pitch. Some of the makers 
claim that they can tell the exact pitch of the Hombe without refer- 
ence to another instrument. I have tested them with my tuning- 
forks and the claim seems to be justified in many instances. I 
found just the same sureness of pitch in Shona musicians of 
Southern Rhodesia, and although insufficient data have as yet 
been collected to prove the point, there is reason to believe that 
they are as capable of defining their own familiar pitches as those 
of us who claim to have absolute pitch. 

^ G. M. Theal, Records of South-Eastern Africa, Government of the Cape Colony, 
vol. vii, p. 202. 
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Having tuned Hombe^ the maker now tunes his scale up to the 
octave, every note in turn up the scale. He attempts to give each 
interval exactly the same value, and this accounts for the Chopi 
disregard for the true fourth and fifth which in other parts of 
Africa are often the first intervals to be tuned. Once the initial 
scale is complete up to the octave of Hombe^ called by some Hombe 
idoko, the little Hombe, the musician runs over his notes and 
makes certain they are as even as he can get them. Then, from 
there onwards, the tuning of the remaining notes is done in 
octaves from this central scale. As a rule their octaves are true 
and exact. 

The well-tuned notes are now assembled in pairs between the 
supports and tied down with two thongs which simply and 
effectively keep them in place and prevent them from touching 
each other when played. By passing the far thong through the 
hole in the note and so under the supporting string the note is 
prevented from slipping out. The near thong is wound over the 
notes and xinder the support string. When the player wishes to 
inspect the resonators below each note he undoes this near thong, 
which allows the note to be swung up without falling out of the 
instrument. 

Now the tuning of the resonators remains to be done. 

First the maker prepares his vibrators, cfikosi (pi. makost) 
(Fig. VII). The vibrators are small membranes fixed to a wax 
nipple on the side of the resonating chambers over the small holes 
which vary in size according to the size of the matamba. This is 
done by warming a short roll of wax by working it between the 
hands, and pressing it into place around a small, tapered wooden 
instrument, y^arotu or peniheni^ which is inserted into this hole. 
By careful shaping with the fingers a finely made nipple is formed 
about a quarter to half an inch high. The peniheni is withdrawn 
and the nipple covered with a small circular piece of membrane, 
ivondo. The membrane adheres firmly to the wax and is carefully 
pressed into place so that the whole vibrator is airtight. This 
membrane is made either from the diaphragm of the kw&wa^ a 
small jerboa, ivondo y a kwewa^ or from the peritoneum of the ox. 

I have not seen them make the former, but the latter is carefully 
drawn from the intestines of the ox and placed on the maker’s 
legs or arms to dry and stretch. When it is dry enough it is peeled 
off and carefully rolled up and put in a safe place. No Chopi 
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musician is without his spare pieces of ivondo with which to repair 
his makosi. Farther north, bat’s wing is commonly used, or even 
cigarette paper, and the egg sac of certain kinds of spider. 

The makosi must not be too tight or they will not vibrate pro- 
perly. A little pressure on the surface of the membrane with the 
thumb makes this right. The function of this vibrator is to 
nasalize the note, to give it an edge, and it is particularly effective 
for musical instruments which have to be played in the open air. 
But this is not all. The vibrator of itself gives the note rever- 
berated in the gourd a certain quality, but it has to be rounded 
or the final result is too hard and blatant. This rounding of the 
note is achieved by placing a ^trumpet’ around the makosi. It is 
called mujmojpa (pi. siwarvd) and is also made of ditamha like the 
gourds. Its very name gives its function wa wa^ the rounding of 
the buzzing sound from the unprotected vibrator. The mujuwawa 
also performs the necessary function of protecting the delicate 
membrane from damage, but its more important function is in 
producing a good round tone in the instrument. The siwawa are 
made from the shells of the fruit of the rubber tree, which 
are light and strong, or from the handles of cultivated gourds. 
They are fixed on to the surface of the resonating gourd by means 
of wax only, and are not sewn on, as one might expect. The 
reason for this is that they are more easily removed should the 
makosi need quick repairs, for without removing them one’s 
fingers would not be able to get at the vibrator. The rounded 
fruit is cut off top and bottom, leaving a central circular segment 
which is ideal for producing a rounded note. The tins which are 
used on the Reef in place of these trumpets are straight-sided and 
therefore cannot give quite the same quality to the notes as the 
more mellow home-made Timbila have. The tonal quality of the 
instrument is partly dependent upon these little vibrator trum- 
pets, a point which appears to have been overlooked, except by 
old Father Andr^ Fernandes. 

I suggested to the makers that their vibrators might sound 
louder if they were placed on the other side of the resonators, 
the side away from the player. They said it would not make any 
diflFerence to the sound, as the dancers would hear it just as well 
their way and the advantage of quick inspection by the player 
outweighed any other consideration, particularly as a note with 
a broken dikosi sounded dead and had to be mended at once. 
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Lastly, there remains the tuning of the resonators (Fig. VIII). 
This is done by one of two methods. The resonator as affixed 
to the instrument is either exactly in tune with its slat above or 
slightly sharp. If this is not so they take it off and cut it down 
until its cubic capacity is about right. Then any alteration to be 
made is done by adjusting the orifice of the resonator hole in the 
backbone. Some makers prefer to build up a neck of wax to 
increase the total capacity of the ditamha resonator, which has 
the effect of lowering its note; others achieve the same end by 
contracting the size of the hole with wax. This is also a well- 
knovrn principle in tuning and is used by our own instrument 
makers, who employ a similar method in tuning certain kinds of 
organ pipes and resonating boxes.^ 

As the resonator is brought into tune with its mhila above it, the 
musical note swells out into a full round tone, very much louder 
than the note produced by the wood unaided, "^en tuning a 
note the maker often mutes the buzzer until he is certain that he 
has obtained the exact sympathetic resonance in the gourd. The 
note is sounded during tuning by continual blows from one or 
other of the rubber-headed beaters. 

The tuning of the gourds is, of course, affected by temperature 
in the same way as all wind instruments are affected. The Chopi 
musicians well know the effect of heat upon the tone of their 
Timhila, That is why they dislike playing in the direct sun or at 
midday. Their instruments, they say, sound best in the early 
morning or late evening. This is true because the resonators 
are tuned in the shade at a moderate temperature. At higher 
temperatures the air in the resonator expands and so ceases to be 
in tune with its mhila which, being wood, is not affected to the 
same extent by a rise of temperature. The tone of the instrument 
is dependent upon the perfect sympathetic vibration of both the 
wooden slat and the air in the resonator. Without the sympathetic 
vibration of the column of air in the gourd, the vibrator would 

^ The pjMciple of controlling the tuning of resonators is complicated, but it has 
been scientifically assessed. It depends upon a number of factors, including: 

(1) the density of the medium (air) which varies with the temperature; 

(2) the velocity of sound in the medium; 

(3) the area of the opening in the resonator; 

(4) the wave-length of the note to be recorded. 

A change in any one of these factors alters the characteristic quality of the resonator 
and consequently the note which it will resound. 
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not sound, nor would the trumpet perform its function, and the 
result would be a sadly muted orchestra. 

No wonder the Chopi still line up their orchestras in the shade 
of large trees, and still build their villages in the woods, "in the 
darkest and most covered places’, which Father Andre Fernandes 
deplored as unhealthy. They had a reason. 

The Chopi are well aware of the natural laws controlling the 
production of sound in so far as their type of instrument is con- 
cerned. So they know full well that all beaters have not the same 
qualities, and carefully graded heads are needed to bring out the 
tone of a Timhila, from the very soft, large heads required for 
the double bass, Gulu^ to the hard small heads used for the highest 
notes of the Satjge and Cilanzane. The principle behind this fact 
is that a blow upon the surface of the mhila must immediately 
evoke the fundamental note by setting the wood in vibration. 
If a beater is too hard the shorter wave-lengths are evoked and 
the fundamental note may remain dead. This gives a crisp, thin 
sound associated with European xylophones. On the other hand, 
if the beater is too soft: it will not evoke a note at all in the higher 
registers. For this reason you will find all Chopi players hold 
a slightly harder-headed beater in their right hands than in their 
left (except, of course, in the case of left-handed players). This 
means, over the whole orchestra, a gradation of beaters into six 
or seven degrees of hardness or softness — ^the softer the beater 
the larger its head (Fig. IX). 

I have not witnessed the manufacture of beaters, kot)go (pi. 
tikor}go\ but this is how it was described to me. They first make 
the handle of the beater, ndot/ga^ which may be made of any suitable 
wood, especially mukusu. This is carefully shaped, smoothed for 
comfortable handling, and nicely balanced, gradually tapering 
towards the head. At the head they slightly increase the diameter 
of the stick towards the tip so that the rubber head will not be 
inclined to fly off the handle. This is a difficulty experienced 
with the beaters made on the Rand from pieces of solid rubber 
cut from old conveyer-belts’ rubber blocks or gaskets. 

They next go into the woods to find the rubber vine, mhu^go 
or ihurjgo {Lzindolphia kirkit)^ and they carefully make long incisions 
in the bark of the vine, which fill with sap. They prefer to do 
this in the afternoon and return the following morning, by 
which time the rubber has coagulated. They then find they can 
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pull the rubber off in long strands. This is wound on to the 
handle of the beater with the correct tension to achieve the right 
degree of hardness or softness in the head, ndandi. The hard- 
headed beaters are wound tightly and the head left small, about 
an inch in diameter. The remainder are graduated in size and 
tension until the left-hand beater for Debiinda is about a inches 
in diameter. The beaters for ligulu are much larger and may be 
from 3 to 4 inches across and very soft. 

When a beater is newly wound the head appears to be made 
from sinews. It is easy to see how the early writers, such as dos 
Santos, mistook newly wound rubber for sinews, as it is unlikely 
that Europeans had any knowledge of the uses of rubber at that 
time and consequently would not have recognized it.’' 

The musicians have to be careful not to leave their beaters out 
in the sun as the raw rubber quickly perishes and becomes tacky. 
The large beaters for the double bass are particularly liable to 
perish as they are so lightly wound on to the sticks that they are 
often mere lumps of soft rubber. Some makers, in order to save 
rubber, start their heads by making a core of bark fibre. This is 
considered rather lazy by others, particularly as the core is apt 
to show through later on and spoil the quality of the beater. 

From this it will be seen that a complete set of beaters suitable 
to bring out the full resonance of the four octaves of the com- 
bined Timbila comprises from five to six degrees of hardness in 
the heads : No. i a similar pair for Gulu, No. a (left hand) and 
No. 5 (right hand) for Debiinda; No. 3 (left hand) and No. 4 
(right hand) for n)ole, and similarly No. 4 and No. 5 for Satjge-, 
and No. j and No. 6 for Cilanzam, 

From this description it will be seen that the work of manu- 
facturing, tuning, and organizing the ensemble of Timbila is 
a considerable undertaking and demands enthusiasm, enterprise, 
and skill beyond the average in the African country-side. The 
work of a Qiopi Timbila maker is never done. It is his constant 
joy and care. 

^ Ft. JoSo dos Santos, i8j6; G. M. Theal, Records of South-Eastern Africa, 
vol. tdi, p. 202 . 
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'Extracts from Letters sent bj the first Christian missionary 
to the Chopi^ in ij6o-2^ Lather Andre Eernandes 

This very kindly sixteenth-century monk was the first missionary to 
the Chopi. Andre Fernandes stayed with them for just over two years 
until fever and poor food drove him out of the country and across to 
India where he died, many years later, much beloved and full of years. 
His brief observations on these people are most interesting to us, 
particularly his remarks about their music and national habits, which, 
as our translations of their modern poetry show, have changed very 
little in four hundred years. His short notes are necessarily incom- 
plete — ^they are but excerpts from private letters — ^but when we 
remember his century it is remarkable how the truth of many of his 
sentences still shines across the years. When I think of the present-day 
Administrador, Dr. Luiz de Vasconcelos, shaking his head over the 
shortcomings of the Chopi chiefs under his charge, especially in this 
little matter of drink, my mind runs to the old monk of 1560 doing 
exactly the same in his day and writing to his friend that ‘the chief 
was a very good man for a kaffir, but drank more than he could 
wish^; but loyally adding that this native chief whom he could not 
help lilting was not so bad in comparison with some others he had 
heard of. 

Although, from what he tells us, only five Portuguese, trading for 
the king and their captain, were settled at Inhambane, the small port 
near Cape Corrientes some 70 to 80 miles away, the native musicians 
seem to have made a fairly close study of tiieir culinary habits. Father 
Andrd Fernandes’s first example of a native song in 1560 is strangely 
reflected in Katini’s I)geniso for his 1940 Tjgodo^ both of which have 
the food of the Portuguese as their theme. 

There are several other interesting points in these letters from 
Gamba’s country, many of which have quite unconsciously been con- 
firmed by this study. Reference to the king’s big drum, for example, 
is one. I have never before seen such large drums as are found amongst 
the Chopi. I managed to buy an old one from Nyakutowo’s kraal for 
a collection of Bantu Musical Instruments. It measured 3 feet 9 inches 
tall and a6 inches across the head. It was lying in a disused hut and 
they had to pull the door-posts down to get it out for me. 

Other points of interest in the Fernandes letters speak for themselves 
when read in conjunction with present-day songs. 
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Extracts froff^ the hook called ‘Eendas da India^, (G. M. Theal, 
Records of South-Eastern Africa, Vol. II) 

24th June ij6o, Eetter from father andr]6 Fernandes to the father 

pROVINCrAL OF INDIA 

p. 6z. Here [at Otongue] is a certain Joao Raposo, a mulatto born 
at Sofala, who has been in Portugal, and is now with me as interpreter. 

p. 65. All the country belongs to this King Otongue, where they 
say there are ten or twelve thousand souls, in which there are heads 
of kraals, as in one his brother, and son-in-law, and nephew, and 
another the greatest of aU, who came to take possession of his authority 
by the death of his father, is very well disposed and awaits our coming 
to receive baptism. 

p. 64. All in this kingdom who are Mocarangas. . . . 

p. 64, This kraal Otongue is situated on a great river which comes 
hi^er from the sea, and though there is no tide very near, there is 
a slight tide in the river. In the winter they say the water can be used 
for drinking, but not at present, because it is somewhat brackish. 

p, 64. Millet is the best and chief part of their provisions and they 
use what would feed them for thirty days to make a drink called 
empombe for one occasion. 

p. 65. They are peacefully inclined except when they are dnmk. . . , 

p. 65. These things [pictures] which appeal to their eyes make a 
great impression upon them ... for which reason I have sent for 
a picture of the Judgment, which seems to me most suitable for 
them. . . . 

They are more domesticated and friendly than you would think; . . . 
I greatly desire to introduce justice among them, and have some sort 
of a prison, and afterwards introduce such slight penalties as we can, 
and for this reason I greatly long to have the aforesaid picture of the 
Judgment here, with which to commence the work. 

p. 66. This land seems to me the least fertile in the province, but 
it is peopled by the best inhabitants, for all the subjects of this king 
are Mocarangas, as I have said, and among the Kaffirs they are con- 
sidered a better people than the Bongas, the greater part of Kaffiraria 
being peopled by these two nations. 

The Bongas are all circumcised, but not the former. The reason that 
these Mocarangas are among the Botongas, and surrounded by them 
on every side, is that the father of the present ruler had his domain 
in Bocolonga, and was at war with another more powerful than him- 
self and was defeated. 

His son, fin di n g himself in this place with the men who remained 
after the defeat, fought with the ruler, and took possession of the 
land, and thus they remained among the Botongas. 



PLATE XV 



‘The old man is very fond of music’ 

The old man in question is fifth in the line, almost hidden by number four. Musicians of Chief Davida, an isolated 
small group of Chopi, living in the Manhiga district near Lourengo Marques, playing at the Administrador’s office 
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He is a very good man for a Kaffir, but drinks more than I could 
wish; but the interpreter tells me he drinks very little in comparison 
to other chiefs he has seen among the Kaffirs. 

p. 67. The country here is healthy, and would be more so if the 
Kaffirs would place fheir kraals along the seashore, where they would 
be refreshed by the sea-bree2es. But they always choose the darkest 
and most covered places which they can find, under the largest trees, 
upon which they hang their provisions, so that no kraal of the Kaffirs 
can be healthy. 

Letter from father andr^ fernandes to brother lui2: froes at the 
College of Goa. From Otongue^ 2 jth of June ij6o 

p. 76. The gallants of this country wear two horns on their heads, 
of which the foundation is made by dividing the hair, bringing half 
to the front and half at the back, and then they stick in two pieces 
of wood, . . . 

. . . resembling painted devils, and of your charity, beloved brother, 
let the picture of the Judgement which I have asked for contain devils 
with horns. 

Letter from father dom gon^alo silveira to the fathers and 
BROTHERS OF THE COLLEGE AT GOA. Mozambique^ $th August ij6o 

p. 5)5. Tongue is the chief town of Gamba whom we came to con- 
vert, and he is called king of Tongue. 

Letter from father andr^ fernandes to the brothers and fathers 
OF the society of JESUS IN PORTUGAL. From Goa, jth December 
1J62 

p. 142. These people [people of Tongue] are much given to the 
pleasures of singing and playing. Their instruments are many gourds 
bound together with cords, and a piece of wood bent like a bow, some 
large and some small, and to the openings in which they fasten 
trumpets with the wax of wild-honey to improve the sound, and they 
have their treble and bass instruments, &c. 

At night they serenade the king and anyone who has made them 
a present, and he who makes the most noise is accounted the best 
musician. 

Their songs are generally in praise of him to whom they are singing, 
as ‘this is a good man, he gave me this or that, and will give me more’. 

Two songs are in common use among them, one is ‘Abenezaganbuia’ 
which means that the Portuguese eat many things at the same time, 
or many different dishes, for they never eat of more than one thing 
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at a time, and they never eat and drink at the same time, not from 
temperance, but from habit. 

Sometimes they have drinking feasts which last three or four days, 
during which they eat nothing. Their wine is made from the fruit of 
the thickets; and of all their provisions they make some kind of drink, 
of which they are very fond, and one of them will drink more than 
three Germans. 

The other song is: ‘Gombe auco virato ambuze capana virato’, 
which means, the cow has leather for shoes and the goat has no leather 
for shoes; not because they wear shoes, for they all go barefoot unless 
the soles of their feet are sore, and they have to walk among prickly 
undergrowth, then they make soles of cow-hide and fasten them 
beneath their feet with straps. 

Their dance represents all the actions of warfare, as surrounding the 
enemy, being surrounded, open warfare, conquering, being conquered, 
taking wood and water by force, and everything else which can occur 
in war, all very appropriately expressed. 

Their dress for this feast is finer than for any other, for on this 
occasion they have skins of animals rather narrow with the tails 
attached, and these they tie round them so that when they twirl round 
on one foot, which they do with great lightness, the tails fly out in 
a large circle, and when one or two advance out of the ranks, they 
fly out with marvellous lightness and throw the sand into the air with 
their feet to such a height that it is hardly credible by those who have 
not seen it. This they also do direcdy a great man dies, 

p. 143* Every deadi and illness is laid to the charge of something 
else, and to discover what the illness may be they cast lots with small 
shells . . . and certain officials are appointed for this purpose. 

p. 144. Generally when anyone dies, they consult certain wizards of 
the country who enjoy great credit, to learn who killed their parents 
or relations. 

p. 144. Another whose wife left him was said to have died from 
that cause, and he who afterwards married her was sentenced to pay 
for it, which he did with a boy . . . these demands are called milandos 
among them. 

p« 149* There is another more solemn form of oath, which is only 
used at the command of the king, and this is to swear by the king’s 
great war drum, which when they play upon it is heard at a distance 
of three or four leagues. 

p. 150. Among Aese fortunate people I dwelt for two years and 
some months. 


Ande£ Fernandes 
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Glossary of Words and Musical Terms connected with 
Timhila Orchestras 


I CHOPI-ENGLISH. CLASSIFIED 


The Instrument 
Timhila^ pi. Timhila 

Cilanzane, Malanzane 
Satjge, Sanje 
T>ole, MUygo^e 
T>ehiinda^ Noni 
Gulu^ pi. Zikulu 
Makokoma 


instrument as a whole, xylophone, 
marimba 

treble xylophone or Timhila 
alto Timhila 
tenor Timhila 
bass Timhila 
double bass Timhila 
practice Timhila made and played 
mostly by children. Made of. 
muhesu wood. Slats rest on two 
rolls of grass or palm leaf. 
Played with wooden beaters 


Parts of the Instrument 
cTikokoma^ pi. makokoma 

mhila^ pi. timhila 

masmi 

msana 

dipala^ kupala 
itsoka 


detsokOy pi. matsoko 


mu^ama 

dinsofjgola^ itsorjgola 

ditamba^ pi. matamha 
ipula (ja pemhe) 


wooden slat of mmnje wood, before 
being fixed into the instrument 
note fixed in position in the instru- 
ment 

top of the mhila or dikokoma 
back or lower side of mhila 
arch, tuning-arch for lowering the 
pitch of the note 

outside ends of the mhila which are 
pared off underneath to raise the 
pitch of the note 

hole cut in the mhila through which 
a thong is threaded to keep it in 
place; hole in backbone for reson- 
ating gourds, in supports, &c. 
backbone of instrument 
tenons on either end of the back- 
bone for attaching legs and arc 
resonating gourd or chamber 
wax (of the ground bee), used in 
making the instrument 
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Parts of the Instrument — continued 


kutoneto 
kusu^ga kui]gofi 

pi- 

murari {kutsanisa timhild) 

njamapganani^ pi. hanyamaf)gam 
ucenjela^ ukenjela 
musurjgo 

dikosi^ pi. makosi 
ivondo (ja kwewd) 

kufumisa timhila^ kmamhela timhila 

mujtmawa^ pL siwawa 

nenje^ pi. minenje\ ne^ge^ pi. mineyge 
mkondo 

Ukhole {kupakatd) 

nkuti yakuhora 

Tools 

% 

diBono 

njkatelo 


to tune the resonating gourd by 
constricting orifice with wax or 
by building up a wax neck 
to tie on with string, of the reso- 
nating gourd to the backbone, 
&c. 

cord of hide or bark string, used 
for supporting the timhila slats 
in position; for straining up the 
instrument; for strapping down 
the, timhila &c. 

arc and end straining bars com- 
bined (lit. for straining up the 

wooden support, distance piece 
placed between every two notes 
carved decoration on the arc or 
supports 

carved head of arc or supports, lit. 
tie, place for tying on the cord 
for carrying instrument 
vibrator, affixed to resonating 
gourd 

membrane, diaphragm of jerboa or 
peritoneum of ox, used for 
roaking the vibrator 
to nasalize the note, to make a buz- 
zing sound, to put an edge on 
the note by means of the vibra- 
tor, dikosi 

trumpet, protector for the vibrat- 
ing membrane, dikosi 
leg of the instrument 
foot of the leg 

band for carrying the instrument, 
attached to the musutjgo of the 
arc, of bark rope or leather 
bark rope plaited in four strands, 
to make the Ukhole 

scraper 

adze used in making timhila 
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mbato 

ntomho^ ndomho 
fj^aruto^ peniheni 

mhalahuta 

Beaters, Rattle 
ko^go, pi. tikotjgo 
undandi 

mhurjgo^ ihu^go 
ndopga 
njeky njela 

Musicians and Dancers 
mweti, pi. mmti; mmete^ pi. mmte 
musiki watimhila; muoeti watimbila 

musinje, pi. hasinye; musinyi^ pi. 
hasinyi 

mmifjgeti wabasinyi 1 
mbandi wamabandla] 
mdoto wanjek 

igodoy IJgodo, Mugodo, If^godo 


Musical Terms 
msaho 

dip£uiy pi. map^ui 

kululama 

kululamisa 

ktpambana 

kupambanisa 

Hombe 


home-made chisel fot cutting out 
holes, matsoko 

metal spike for burning out small 
holes 

wooden tool, tapered to a point, 
for making holes, working the 
wax, making makost 
rough leaves of a tree, used as 
sandpaper, for smoothing wood 


beater 

head of beater, made of rubber, 
or cloth and bark string 
rubber, from the rubber vine 
handle, stick of the beater 
ratde made of gourd or tin with 
seeds inside 


player, musician 

leader of the orchestra, composer, 
maker of timbila 

dancer 

dance leader, composer of dance 
steps or routines 

rattle player 

whole orchestra, players and 
dancers; orchestral dance, music 
fot ballet 


musical competition, combined 
perforrnance by several orches- 
tras 

note, musical sound 
to be in tune 
to tune 

to be out of tune 
to put out of tune 
tonic, tone centre, note from 
which the others are tuned 
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Musical Terms — continmd 


hombe idoko 

note an octave above Hombe 

kanyamboswe 

bass, bass notes, left hand 

kanyadye 

treble, treble notes, right hand 

magumo kanyamhoswe 

lowest note in bass, end note of 
left hand 

magumo kanyadye 

highest note of treble, end note of 
right hand 

madiyo 

a wrong note 

dirjgenile 

true, in tune, a note in tune, true 
note 

didoto^ didoko 

sharp, a note that is sharp 

dahombe 

flat, a note that is flat 

map^ui 

melody, lit. notes, the notes of a 
tune 

kiweta map^id 

to play the melody 

rondo 

scale, the notes up the scale 

sumeto 

notes down the scale 

kusumeto 

to play the air, or tune, which is 
generally of a declining nature; 
falling notes, notes in a down- 
ward sequence 

kudifjgana 

harmony, to play in harmony, to 
play an appropriate part in har- 
mony wii another 

kudala 

descant or high part 

kuhamhana 

a part, contra-melody, a difierent 
part taken by another player 

kuoeta digando dimwedo 

to play in unison 

digando dimwedo 

unison 

indando^ pi. dindando 

tune, measure, phrase, sentence 

kudi^ganisa 

octave, to play in octaves 

kuembelela 

to sing, a verse (singing). See 
dloip^a 

kmmhelela vootsi 

to sing together 

kukata kuembelela 

first verse (singing) 

mmbidi kuembelela 

second verse (singing) 

kuoeta nedbaba 

to play with the left hand 

kuoeta necinene 

to play with the right hand 

kuhambaniswa map^ui 

to play with hands apart, one in 


treble and one in bass, hands 
well apart. 
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kumananisa 

to play in the middle register, to 
cross oyer the hands yrhile play- 
ing, to play the same note with 
each hand alternately 

kunamua 

to play slower, rallentando 

kunama 

to play quietly, lit. looking down 

kuvelusa 

to indicate (by the leader) the end 
of a movement or the beginning 
of another; indication or sign; 
introductory bar or phrase 

kuoeta dikokoma dimwedu 

to indicate (by the leader) by 
striking one note out loud 

kuoetani vootsi or moofsi 

to play together, to start to play 
together, entry of the full or- 
chestra 

ku^ita nedigando dimwedo 

to end a passage on octaves 

kunir)geta Qndando) 

to start a tune by the leader, a solo, 
a cadenza, improvisation; a state- 
ment of the melody, theme to be 
played 

kuBaluy kusaijdy kufaija 

to count the number of measures 
between dance movements or 
verses 

kuvetsamba 

to play a note repeatedly, a repeated 
note 

kutsamhisela 

to play trillmg notes, trilling notes 
played very rapidly 

ijgutu 

loud, forte or fortissimo 

ktmeta 

to play loudly 

kahomhe 

mezzoforte, fairly loud 

kakudoko 

soft, piano 

kukrjga 

very softly, pianissimo 

dtkukwa 

a dear note, without vibrator 

cigubu^ pi. zigupu 

heavy pulse or beat 

jikite^ pL zikite 

light pulse, small beat 

four stages in introducing a move- 

kukata indando 

ment by the leader: (i) play the 

kudala 

air; (2) play high descant or ca- 

kusumeta or kufsumeta 

denza; (3) to come down the 

kunir}geta 

instrument, descent; (4) to start 
the melody 

kuoagpla 

to repeat a measure 

cikulmeta 

fast tempo 

cikulmetisa 

very fast tempo 
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Musical Terms — continued 
ndota 

kukata {indando) 
kunifjgeta (kusinja) 
weifjgisa indando 
ktm^e^gha 

dmr}gp>a^ pi. maoi^^a 
indando yawukoma 

Dance Terms 
msahone 

kuhandwa 


mahandwa 
katela hagari 
ciklavatjgu, kadi 
mg^awa 
ditjari 

muceka kahalam 
pitula, mpepo 
faduku^ mkwasi 
efidom 

ciwaka (pi. J’/-) 

makara 

cigaza 

kutsatsula 

kusinya makara 

kugavuhy vugavula 
mmile 

kupetudza 

ututa 


slow 

to compose (a tune), to improvise 
to compose (steps for dancing) 
to compose a dance routine 
to set dance steps to music 
verse, also solo dance measure 
song for the chiefs, national song, 
national anthem, such as the 
Portuguese or British anthems 

place for dancing, or musical 
performances 

imaginary centre line dividing 
‘ dance-floor into two halves; 
when dancers divide they do so 
to left and right of this line 
sections of dancers 
to divide the dancers into sections 
shield, dance shield 
stick through shield 
dance spear-blade, dance stick 
yellow cloth worn by dancers 
whisde used by dance leader 
head bands worn by dancers 
jackal-skin cape worn by dancers 
leggings of angora goat skin (lit, 
sikumba wasiwaka caporjgo) 
solo shake 

solo dance action, rippling but- 
tocks 

solo dance action, with either but- 
tock 

to dance a solo shake, to gesture 
with hand and shoulders, upper 
body movement 
solo dance, pas seul 
standing still in preparation for a 
dance routine 

to hold up the arms and shields 
above the head 

to stand still during a dance, as in 
MzenOy at attention 



kuzifjginikela 

kukavula 
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kucuia 

rirendu 

masmi 

kutsula masmi 
kmja misana 
kmurjgameta 

kupeka hakatsi {ha^afsi or haatst) 
kuzumhila hahatsi 

wonama 

ciklamrjgp hahatsi nicitimwe 

kupetula 

kutsatsula 


kucaca njela 
mbamdicfi hasinyako 
ukulhakuzela 


to sway on alternate feet 
wild dance with high kicks 'and 
leaping 

quiet dance with pointing gestures 
dancing in line 
dancing in file 
to dance forward 
to dance backwards 
to mime with one hand while 
singing 

to bang the shield on the ground 
to crouch down on the ground, to 
place shields on the ground 
to bow down while dancing 
to swing the shields down and up 
to leap into the air 
to blow the whistle, indication to 
dancers 

a solo dance as done by the rattle 
players, with shaking buttocks, 
either right or left 
to play the rattle 
to dance in pairs 
solo dance by leader with cries 


II. ENGLISH-CHOPL ALPHABETICALLY 


adze (for making xylophone) 

njimtelo 

air : to play the a., descending melody 
arc, distance piece and straining bar 

kusumQto 

complete, of xylophone 

murari 

armlet 

dicowa 

axe 

nzanga 

backbone of xylophone, main support 
band of leather or rope for carrying 

mu^ama 

xylophone 

likhole 

bang, v.t, : to b. shield on the ground 

kupeka hahatsi 

bark : rope of b. used as band 

nkuti 

bass : bass notes, notes in left hand 

kanyamboswe 

beat, n. : heavy b. 

ciguhu^ pi. zigupu 

light b. 

jikite^ pi. zi- 

beater 

kot)go, pi. ti- 

head of b. 

ndandi 

handle of b. 

ndopga 
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bow, n. : to bow down in dancing 

wonama 

bu2:2, v,t. 

kmamhela 

cadenza 

kuni^geta 

cape, n, of jackal skin 

didowo 

carving, carved decorations 

ukenyela 

chisel, n. 

mbato 

cloth : yellow c. worn by dancers 

muceka kahalam 

competition of players and dancers 

msaho 

compose, vJ. tune, improvise 

kukafa 

c. steps for dancing 

kunitjgefa 

c. dance routines with music 

weiffgzsa indando 

composer: of music 

musiki 

of dances 

munir)geti 

contra-melody 

kuhamhana 

cord for supporting slats, straining 
up instrument, &c. 

pL //- 

count, v.t, : bars, repeats, &c. 

kuhaldy kusaiya^ kufaiya 

crouch, v.i.\ to c. down on the 
ground while dancing 

kuzimhila hahatsi 

dance, n, : children’s d. 

tjgdaf)ga 

n, : orchestral d. 

tjgodo^ pL migodo 

n, : solo d. 

vugaviduy cigaza^ kutsatsula 

n. vJ. : wild d. with high kicks 
and leaping 

kukavula 

n. & vJ. : quiet d. with pointing 
gestures 
vJ . : d. forward 

kutsula znasuni 

v.i, : d. backwards 

kuiya mis ana 

dance-Eoor 

msahone 

dancer 

musityi^ pi, ^<2- 

dancing, : d. in line 

rirendu 

d. in file 

masmi 

d. in pairs 

mhamhidi hasinyako 

decoration, carving 

ukenyela 

descant, high part, high treble 

kudala 

discord 

macfiyo 

division of dancers into two sections 

katela hagari 

end, : to e. a passage on unisons 

or octaves 

ku^ita necfigando dimwedo 

entry of full orchestra 

kuoefani motsi (or mootsi) 
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fast : f. tempo 

cikuluoeta 

very f. tempo 

cikulwetisa 

file : dancing in f . 

masmi 

flat (of pitch) 

dahomhe 

foot of leg of xylophone 

mkondo 

forte, loud 

fjgutu 

gauge for making vibrator nipples 

D^aruto^ pentheni 

gesture, vJ . : g. with hands and 

shoulders 

kusinya makara 

gourd : resonating g. 

ditamba^ pi. ma- 

harmony, n. 

kudi^gana 

to play in h., harmonize 

kudi^gana 

head, of distance pieces of the xylo- 
phone, used as place to tie 

strap 

musufjgo 

headband worn by dancers 

fadukUy mkwasi^ citygundu 

hole in backbone, slats, &c. 

detsoko^ pi. ma- 

improvisation 

kmirjgeta 

indicate, 

kuvelusa 

indication : by leader 

kmvelusa 

by playing one note out loud 

kuoeta dikokoma dimwedo 

to dancers 

kupetula 

jackal: j.-skin cape of dancers 

didowo 

key : key note 

hombe 

knife 

cwatelo 

leader : of orchestra 

musiki watimbila 

of dancers 

mmifjgeti mabasmyz^ mbandi wa 
mabandla 

leap, n. <& vJ. 

kmdaka 

left-handed 

libaba 

leg of xylophone 

nenjiy pi. mi-\ nerjge^ pi. m- 

leggings of dancers 

cwaka^ pi. j*/- 

line : centre 1. dividing dance-floor 

kubandwa 

dancing in 1. 

rirendu 

loud : forte 



maker of insttiaments mmati 

measure, n , : musical sentence or song indando^ pi. di- 
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melody 

map^ui 

contra-melody 

kuhamhana 

to play m. 

kwefa map^ui 

membrane, vibrator, made from the 
intestines of the jerboa, peri- 

toneum of ox. See, 

ivondo 

me22oforte, fairly loud 

kahomhe 

mime, n, <& v.i. 

kusurjgameta 

musician 

mmeti^ pi. va^- 
pi. m-- 

nasalize, vJ, buzz 

kwambela timhila 

national song, anthem 

indando yawukoma 

note : bass n. 

kanyamboswe 

clear n. without vibrator 

dikukwa 

flat n. 

dahombe 

highest n. in treble 

magumo kanyadye 

lowest n. in bass 

magumo kanyamboswe 

musical sound 

dip§m^ pi. ma- 

repeated n. 

kwetsamba 

sharp n. 

didoto^ didoko 

slat in position in xylophone 

mhila^ pi. //- 

treble n. 

kanyadye 

true n., in tune 

dir)genik 

wrong n. 

madiyo 

notes : ascending 

rondo 

descending 

sumeto 

trilling or tremolo 

kufsambisela 

octave, vJ, : to play in octaves 

kudzrjganisa 

note an o. above key note or 

tone centre, Homhe 

hombe idoko 

orchestra," players and dancers 

ii)godo^ f^godoy mugudo^ igodo 

orchestral dance 

pgodo^ pi. migodo 

part, contra-melody 

kuhambana 

pas seul^ solo dance 

kugavuluy vugavula 

phrase, musical p. 

indando, pi. di~ 

play, v,t, (music) 

kuoeta 

air or melody 

kweta map^ui 

in octaves 

kudipganisa 

in unisons 

kuoeta digando dimwedo 

loudly 

kuoeta fjgutu 

softly 

kunama 
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play, with left hand, in bass 
with right hand, in treble 
with hands well apart, one in 
treble and one in bass 
in middle register 
with hands crossed 
same note with alternate hands 
a note repeatedly 
rallentando, slower 
together, of full orchestra 
v.t, : play rattle 

player : of xylophone {timbild) 
of rattle 

pulse, n. : heavy p. or beat 
light p. or beat 


kuoeta necibaba 
kmefa neclnem 

kuhambaniswa mapgui 
kumananisa 
kumananisa 
kumananisa 
kuoetsamba 
kunamisa 
kuoetani wotsi 
kucacha njele 

muoeti^ pL m-; mwete^ pi. m- 
(watimbild) 
mdoto 

cigubuy pi. zigupu 
iikitey pi. zikite 


raise, v,t . : r. hands and shields above 
the head 
rallentando 
rattle, 
v,t, 

r. player 

repeat, n, <& vJ , : a measure or phrase 
repeated note 
rope, bark rope 
rubber, raw rubber 


kupetudza 
kunamisa 
njele y njela 
kucacha njele 
mdoto wanjele 
kuoagela 
kuoetsamba 
nkuti yakuhora 


scale : ascending notes, up the s. 

descending notes, down the s. 
sections of dancers 
sentence : musical s. 
set, v.t . : s. dance steps to music 
shake, n, : solo s. 

v,t . : to dance a shake 
sharp, n, (& adj. ; of (pitch) 
shield, «. : dance s. 

to bang s. on the ground . 
to place s. on the ground 
to swing s.s up and down 
shield stick, through centre of s. 
sign, n, <& vJ. : indication for change 
in music, to signal or indicate 
intentions 


rondo 

sumeto 

mabandwa 

indandoy pi. di- 

kuwe^^sa 

makara 

kusinya makara 

didotOy didoko 

kaoiy ciklaoarjgUy pi. sU 

kupeka hahatsi 
kuzumbila hahatsi 
siklaoanga hahatsi nicitimwe 
m^awa 


kuvelusa 
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sing, pJ, v,t. 

kmmhelela 

s. together 

kuemhelela vootsi 

slat, note before fixing into xylo- 

phone 

dikokomuy pi. ma- 

top of s. 

masmi 

back or lower side of s. 

msana 

arch of s. for lowering pitch 

dipala^ kupala 

ends of s. paired off to raise pitch 

Hsoka 

hole cut in s. 

defsoko^ pi. ma- 

slow, tempo 

ndota 

soft, softly, piano 

kakudoko, kunama 

pianissimo, very s. 

kulerjga 

solo: s. dance 

vugavula^ kugavula 

played by leader 

kunipgeta 

s. shake 

makara 

s. dance by rattle player 

kutsatsula 

s. dance by dance leader 

ukulhakuzela 

song 

indando^ pi. //- 

spear : dance s. 

ditjari 

spike, n. : (for burning holes) 

nfomho 

stand, vJ, : s. still in preparation for 

dance routine 

mmik 

s. still during a dance such as 

Mzeno 

utufa 

start, vJ, : to s. a tune or measure by 

the leader 

kmif}gefa 

stick : s. through shield 

m^am 

dance s. 

ditfari 

supports placed between each pair of 

notes on xylophone 

njamapgananiy pi. hanya- 

sway, vJ, : s. on alternate feet 

kuziy^nikela 

swing, vJ, ; to s. shields up and down 

siklavaygu hahatsi 

tempo, fast 

cikuluoeta 

very fast 

cikulimetisa 

slow 

ndota 

tenons, on either end of backbone of 

xylophone 

dinsofjgola, Usoygola 

tie, n, : place for tying on a strap 

mtisurjgo 

tone centre, tonic 

homhe 

treble : t. note, right hand 

kanya^e 

tremolo, n. vJ, 

kutsamhisela 

trill, n, ; trilUng notes, vibrant playing 

kutsamhisela 

trumpet, n, : protector for vibrators 

mtyuipawa^ pi, smawa 
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tune, n. 

indando^ pi. di- 

in tune, true note 

dingenile 

va , : to be in t. 

kululama 

v,t , : to t. a slat or note 

kululamisa 

to t. a resonator 

kutonefo 

va , : to be out of t. 

kupamhana 

v,t , : to put out of t. 

kupambanisa 

tutti, entry of full orchestra 

kmefani vootsi 

unison 

digando dimwedo 

verse, n , : of singing 

kuemhekla 

of playing, a measure or round 

dimrj^a^ pi. ma- 

first verse 

kukata kuemhekla 

second verse 

wombidi kuemhekla 

vibrator, n , : of membrane 

dikosi^ pi. ma-' 

wax, n . : bees-w. for tuning, airtight 

joints, &c. 

ipula {japemhe) 

whistle, n. 

pitula^ mpepo 

vJ , : as indication to dancers 

kupetula 

xylophone 

timbila^ s. & pi. 

treble x. ~ 

cilanzane, malanzane 

alto X. 

sarjge 

tenor x. 

dole^ mbipgive 

bass X? 

debiinda 

double-bass x. 

^lu^ kulu^ pi. zikulu 

children’s practice x. 

makokoma 
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List of Chopi Orchestras on the Witwatersrand 
August 1944. 


(Kindly supplied by the Witwatetstand Native Labour 
Association, Ltd., Johannesburg) 


Mine 

No. of 
orchestras 

No. of players 

Brakpan 

I 

23 

City Deep .... 

I 

17 

C.M.R 

3 

32 

Crown Ivlines .... 

2 

20 

Daggafontein .... 

I 

30 

Durban Deep .... 

5 

50 

East Champ d’Or 

I 

3 (Not active) 

East Dagga .... 

3 

40 

E. R. P. M 

— 

4 (Not active) 

Geduld 

I 

10 

Geldenhuis Deep 

I 

14 

Government Areas . 

I 

40 

Grootvlei .... 

I 

26 

Langlaagte Estate 

2 

65 

Luipaards Vlei 

I 

6 

Marievale .... 

— 

6 (Not active) 

Modder B 

2 

26 

Modder Deep .... 

I 

25 

Modder East .... 

I 

7 

New Kleinfontein 

I 

13 

New Modder .... 

I 

12 

Randfontein Estates . 

2 

20 

Rand Leases .... 

2 

25 

Reitfontein Consolidated . 

— 

4 (Not active) 

Robinson Deep 

I 


Rose Deep .... 

I 

14 

Simmer & Jack 

I 

20 

S.A. Lands .... 

I 

26 

Springs Mines .... 

2 

24 

Sub Nigel .... 

2 

24 

Van Dyk .... 

I 

31 

Van Ryn Deep 

2 

24 

Venterspost .... 

I 

20 

Vogelstruisbult 

I 

12 

West Rand Consolidated . 

I 

20 

Witwatersrand Deep 

— 

8 (Not active) 

Witwatersrand G,M. 

I 

25 

Total .... 

47 

780 


Note. The orchestras marked ‘Not active* are temporarily short of players or 
a leader, and are consequently unable to perform until more pkyers return from the 
country. Four mines without orchestras are not listed. 
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Analysis of a typical Chopi Orchestral Movement 

8th Movement, MZENO of the IJGODO, composed by gomukomu 
of Filippe Banguza^s Village, 1^40 

The question of how to write down African music satisfactorily must 
remain an open one for many years to come. So this attempt to 
demonstrate in diagrammatic form the shape of a Chopi orchestral 
work must not be taken as a form of notation, but rather as a convenient 
method of conveying the information in symbols which can be repro- 
duced on any typewriter. 

In transcribing their music on to our staff, allowance must be made 
for the fact that our scale is not of course in tune with theirs and the 
transcription is made in terms of the nearest European equivalent (see 
Diagram V). It calls for the use of a tablature in its sixteenth-century 
sense, a statement indicating what tuning to adopt in order to play 
the piece of music as written. 

In another sense, the diagram I have devised for our present purpose 
is also a tablature in itself.^ 

Later on I hope to be able to acquire a recording device which will 
mark on paper, after the style of a pianola recorder, the exact layout 
of an orchestral work in all its parts, self-recorded by the players as 
they perform. We shall then be able to ascertain, without fear of 
contradiction or inaccuracy, exactly what the Chopi musicians are 
playing. It is a tremendous task at present to attempt to analyse m 
detail, and quite frankly it is beyond most of us. The special recorder 
will simplify the problem for everyone and wiU also ensure a complete 
picture. The few bars we have now written of this one number which 
I have recorded represent many hours of careful listening and checking, 
most of it in the presence of die Chopi composer, Gomukomu. 

The work is seen to be composed of regular parts which fit into 
each other in a well-ordered plan. 

Leitmotive or Subject (Vocal). The basic melody of the lyric with 
certain variations dependent upon the speech tones of the words in 
each line. There are five melodic variations, contra-subjects. In this 
case and in most cases the first verse is sung to the leitmotive, fol- 
lowed by the other verses sung to one or other of the contra-subjects. 
The song only makes its appearance in the latter half of the move- 
ment, after the dance routine. 

^ See The Oxford Companion to Music, Percy A. Scholes, Second American Edition, 
Oxford, p. 916, ‘Tablature’. 

M 



iGz CHOPI MUSICIANS 

Orchestral Ground. The basic ground played by the orchestra with 
a great number of set variations and free improvisations by individual 
players (when allowed). It is in two sections of four bars each, 
marked [a) and (b). This is repeated continuously from the to 
the coda, and like the wheels of a locomotive carries the whole 
performance smoothly and surely along. Against this background 
each of the solo parts is silhouetted. The dance routines are fitted 
into an exact number of repeats of the measure or ground. An 
orchestral variation, therefore, is encompassed by the eight bars of 
this measure, as with a chaconne or passacaglia. 

Orchestral Motive, or Sentence. Against the ground provided by 
the full orchestra we find the leader playing a full melodic sentence 
of sixteen bars, in two halves of eight bars, generally introduced by 
a phrase of four bars. (This is marked ‘OM phrase’ and ‘OM 
Sentence’. When played by Gomukomu in octaves it is marked 
‘in ovs.’.) 

Indications by Leader. These are given by the leader, as a rule 
fortissimo, during the latter half (b) of the orchestral ground. The 
orchestra then plays three repeats of the ground before making the 
change either to start the song or to play the coda. This is the kuve- 
lusa^ and is marked ‘indication’. 

Treble Variation. This variation or descant by the player of the 
Cilanzane^ treble xylophone, is always a feature of the Mzeno move- 
ment. It usually, though not always, approximates to the vocal 
leitmotive or the melody of the words in the first line of the next 
verse, and is played during the pause between verses in the space 
of one or more orchestral grounds. (Marked ‘Treb. Var.’.) 

Vocal Indication. During the singing of the lyric a single voice is 
heard to call out a word or two immediately after the end of each 
verse. It is the voice of the orchestral leader who sings the first 
word or two of the next verse to be sung by the dancers. In this 
way he usually calls for a repeat of each verse but is at liberty to 
name his next verse as he pleases and so cut out repeats. For pur- 
poses of recording this has to be done in orcler to keep within the 
time li m it of a lo-in. or 12-in. record. When the last verse has been 
sung he will call out the first words of the opening verse, which 
tells the dancers of the approach of the coda, which is usually, 
though not always, a repeat of the whole or part of this verse. 

Lyric. The lines of the verses are numbered. Each verse, with the 
exception of the coda, is repeated twice. It will be noticed how, 
after the second singing of lines 5, 6, and 7, the Treble Variation is 
held for two mstea 4 of one measure of the ground (Nos. 53 and 54). 
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Dance Routine. Unfortunately no notes were taken at the time of 
the dance routine which accompanied this movement, so the picture 
is incomplete in this particular. The dancers start with the full 
orchestra at the and slowly advance towards the orchestra so 
that by the time the leader gives them the kwelusa indication for 
the beginning of the song they are halted within two paces of the 
players, ready to sing in unison. 

Rattles. The rattle players play their rattles to enhance the rh5rthm 
from the Tutti onwards, but with all Mzeno movements they cease 
to play as soon as the singers are about to sing, and start again to 
play for the coda, which is performed fortissimo. 

Lyric for the Sth MZENO Movement^ gomukomu , 1940 

1. Laoanani micafjga stka timhila tamakono. 

2. Eowotawa ditsimhirim kacaluf^gu, 

3. IJgfyusa mwana atu kmevuneti timhila tamakono, 

4. Nopwata Mzeno uuwa timhila, 

5 . A-kof^ga ko nimafuije Gomukomu watu^ 

6. A-kopga ko nimafuije Gomukomu watu, 

7. Kwalakanja njumbani kamina ko nopemberuke noka. 

8 . Manitya Mtumhu vasumako kutsura nikubilmla, 

9. Maninya Mtumhu oasumako kutsura nikubilioila^ 

10. Mane wonm^ala cihembe ciya cawulomhe, 

■ XI. Dabwa Lakeni wadanwa nkoma, 

11, Filipey mwana atUy unagwita unkucfava fjguDalurjgu, 

13. Awi Lakeni, wakuruma ako mahui]gu akutala, 

14. Awi Lakeni y wakuruma ako mahupgu akutaluy 

15. O up^ala kudofjgola nesirjgafjgo, 

16. VaZandameleni madanwa mahutfgu, 

17. L)gorjgondo utavile mahutjgu pgundawayakusela, 

18. Laoanani micarjga sika timhila tamakono. 

Symbols used in the Tablature 

Leader playing his Timhila 

Treble Xylophone’s Descant : — : — : 

Leader sings : 0000000 

Singers, with number of line (12) Filipe 

: 000000000000 

Orchestra playing, each pulse, in a b 

2/4 time 


M 2 



j 64 CHOPI musicians 

Ground or measure numbered 

below orchestra line 47 

Rattles, each pulse every second 

beat *4=**=ic**:<c 

Subjects and counter-subjects by 

singers S i, S 2, S 3, See. 







TABLATURE OF THE MZENO MOVEMENT OF THE IJGODO BY GOMUKOMU 
af Banguza^s village^ Zavala^ Portuguese East Africa^ 1940 
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absolute pitch, 137, 
accidents: mining, 69, 71, 81. 
Administrador, of Manhiga district, 127. 

— of Zavala district, 13, 17, 18, 20, 22, 

36, 44, 45. 30. 56, 69. 97. 127, 134, 143- 

Alexander’s Rag-time Band, 34. 
analysis of Alzew movement, 161 ff. 
ancestor worship, 45. 
ancestors, 45. 
ancestral spirit, 95. 
arena, see dance arena, 
armlet, 85. 
aural music, 107. 

Bach, 7. 

ballet, 45, 52, 85, no. 
banana plantations, 35, 49. 
bangles, 58, 59. 

Banguza, district and village of, 2, 30, 

33. 36. 37. 38, 45. 49. 59. 126, 129. 

— Chief, see Filippe we Mudumane. 
Bantu, vH, 4, 33, 44, 52, 75, 84, 93. 

— languages, 8, 67 n. 

beaters, 5, 38, 77, 99, 108, 129, 140, 141, 
142. 

beer, 70. 

Beethoven, 7. 
blind leader, 124. 
blood grouping, 123. 

Blunt, Mr. M. F., Portuguese Consul, 
viii. 

book, taxation, 50. 

Boone, Olga, 118. 
botde, 48, 49, 102. 

Brahms, 7. 

Brazil, 118. 
bribes, 31. 

Bulafii, maker of timhila, 123, 127. 
bullock tail, 85. 

cadenza, 6, 91, 92, 96, 98, 99, 100, no, 
121. 

cage (of mine), 68, 72. 
cashew nut, 12 £F., 42, 5 1, 70. 
cathartic function of African music, 3. 
cazhu, see cashew, 
centenary celebrations, 126. 
chaconne, 7, 162. 

Chamosi, son of Sauli Ilova, 55, 57. 
Chamusi, oflSce of W.N.L.A., 48, 50. 
Chichopi, 4, 9, 23, 30. 
chieftainship, 25, 45, 56, 65, 69, 74, 98. 
Chigomba Mavila, see Mavila. 
children’s dances, 77, 119. 

Chilenguni (Johannesburg), 80. 

Chilenji, 69, 71. 


Chimuke (Administrador), 17. 

Chisiko, Chief Chugela, 69, 70. 

— village and district, 55, 57, 69, 72, 
76, 88. 

Chitombe, tribal ancestor, 20. 

Chopi language, Chichopi. 

— people, I, 2, 9, 16, 20, 21, 23, 31, 34, 
36, 37, 43 » 64, 7 i» 75 , 80, no, ni, 
116, 141. 

Chugela, see Chisiko, Chief, 
cicatrices, 33, 58, 85. 
cider, 12 E, 42, 51, 67, 70, 87. 
civet-skin, 85. 
cloth, 46, 85, 116. 
clothes, 37, 46, 85. 
clowns, 88. 

coda, 5, 6, 90, 94, 109, 162, 163. 
compensation, 71, 81. 
competition, 53, 112. 
composer, 2, 4, 5, 6, 107, no, 113, 114. 
composition (of verse and music), 2 ff., 
5 , 35 , n 3 , 125. 

compound manager, 31, 82, 112, 115. 
conductor, 109. 

Congo, 1 1 8. 

contra-melody, see melody. 

conversation, 59. 

corporal punishment, 15, 48, 50. 

Corrientes, Cape, 2, 51, 118, 143. 

court (magistrates’), 35, 48. 

craftsmen, 126,' 129. 

cries, 27, 75, 82, 95, 99, 103. 

Cruddas, W. G., 86. 
curing (of wood), 133 ff. 

Customs authorities, 113. 

dance, i, 2, 4, 6, 7, 77, 84 £, 106, 146. 

— arena, 112. 

— (children’s), 77, 119. 

— competition, 112. 

— days, 49, 97. 

— floor, 9, 77, 95, 100, 112. 

— leader, 6, 86 E., 92, 94, 100, 103, 104, 
116. 

— rhythm, 9. 

— routine, 6, 86, loi, 103, 109, 116, 
161, 162, 163. 

— stick, 83, 102, 104. 

— terms, 132, 135. 

dancers, 6, 32, 38, 40, 31, 33, 66# 77, 
84 £, 116, 118, 149, 162, 163. 
dancing, vii, 86, 87, 112, 117. 

Darule, Chief’s messenger, 63. 

Davida, Chief at Manhi^, 127. 

Dawoti, clerk at Administrador’s office, 
20, 21, 48, 30, 91. 
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decorations, 85. 

Del^oa Bay, 65, 74. 
devil, 87. 

dialects (Chopi), 9, 66. 
discord, 58. 

distribution of notes of fmbila^ 120. 
diviner, 30, 62, 64, 72. 
division (word), 10. 
doctor, see herbalist, 
drink, 17, 36, 49, 68, 70, 143, 145, 146. 
drums, 38, 40, 52, 97, 99, 100, 143, 146. 
Durban, visit of Chopi musicians to, 2, 
27> 53> 86, 97, 104, 126. 
dust, 87. 

Dutch, 81. 

eggs, 10, II. 
elders, 80, 103. 
elephiit, 62, 68, 71. 

EUis, H. J., 125. 

English names, 38, 47, 64. 

— people, 81. 

— pound, 10, II. 

ensemble, of instruments, 119, 142. 
Europe, 124, 126. 

European clothes, 85. 

— melodies, 116. 

Europeans, 10, 14, 45, 87, 88, 106, 126, 
128, 141, 161. 
exhibition, 126. 

Fambanyane, 18, 19. 
farm, see banana plantation. 

Fernandes, Father Andre, 18, 51, 70, 86, 
87» 93» iio, 117, I37» I39» 141, 

143 flF. 

Figueiredo, Captain Ajitonio, viii. 
FiUppe we Mudumane (Mindumane), 2, 
I7> 33. 36, 39» 41, 45> 49. 59. 75. 

97, 1 14, 126. 
films, 88. 
first aid, 85. 
food, 48, 51, 143. 

Forttoi (ctocer), 64. , 

Froes, Luiz, 145. 

gala performance, 112. 

Gamba, Chief, 143, 145. 

Germans, 22, 46, 48, 80, 146. 

Germiston (Transvai), 79. 

Gilbert and Sullivan, 4, 45. 
goat, 67. 

— skin, 85, 1 16. 
god (tribal), 95. 

God save the King’, 116. 

Gomukomu, orchestra leader, viii, 2, 4, 

29. 53. 35. 36. 39. 42. 44. 46, 49. 50. 

52, 76. 84, 88, 97, 98, 100, loi, 102, 
103, 108, II4, II9, I6I. 

‘good-bye’, custom of saying, 27. 


gourd, 131 ff., 139, 140, 145. 
gramophone, see records, 
guild of craftsmen, 37. 

Gungunyana (Ngungunyana), 75. 
Gusikov (Russian xylophonist), 107, 
108. 

Gwambini, Chief, 134. 

Hallett, L. M., viii, 112. 
hallmark, 132. 

hand beating, see corporal punishment. 

hand pianos, see mbira, 

harmony, loi. 

heptatonic scale, 118, 128. 

herbalist, 73, 118. 

hexatonic scale, 122. 

hippopotamus skull, 98. 

history (tribal), 122. 

H.M.V. Gramophone Company, 36. 
Hombe, 119, 124, 126, 127, 137, 138. 
home music, 128. 
horse tail, 85. 
hospitality, 80. 

j£Oifo, see ffgodo. 
impresario, 92. 

Incomati River (Inkomati), i, 21, 75, 
127. 

indication (by leading player), 6, 90, 99, 
100, 162. 

Inhambane, 2, 50, 143. 

Inharrime, 51, 134. 
inheritance, 20, 38, 45. 
inspiration, 76. 
integrity (musical), 125. 

Italics, 80. 

jackal-skin, 52, 85, 90, 116. 
jail, 57, 78, 79. 

Johannesburg, 2, 36, 59, 80, 85. 

Julai, head sepoy, 48, 50. 
junior ngodo, 77, 83. 

Junod, Rev. H. P., viii, 134. 

Kaffir, 143. ^ 

— beer, 70. 

— orange tree, 13 1. 

Kapitini, Chief’s messenger, 12, 13, 24. 
Karanga people, 8, 14, 107, 123, 137. 
Katini, orchestra leader, viii, 2, 4, 10, 
12, 13, 17, 19, 22, 24, 27, 44, 30, 73, 
88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 108, 114, 119, 123, 
126, 127, 128. IM, 135. 

Kawane, sister of Gomukomu, 44, 45. 
key-note, 98. 

‘king’s note’, 124. 

Kirby, P. R., 121 n. 

Komichi, dance leader, 92, 94, 96. 

lake, 49. 35, 59, 69, 117. 
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Lakeni, Administrador’s messenger, 36, 
41, 42. 

lament, 55, 57, 69. 
law (tribal), 20, 
leader, of dancers, 85, 116. 

— of orchestra, no, 113, 121, 123, 163. 
leadership, of Chiefs, 37, 76. 
learning the iwibilay 108. 
left-handed players, 136, 141. 
leggings, 85, 90, 1 16. 
leitmotive, 5, i6i. 

Limpopo River, vii, i, 16, 46, 75. 
lion (musician), 79. 

Lisbon, 26, 27, 126. 

Lourengo Alarques, vii, 27, 65, 74, 80. 
luck, 30. 

lyric, 3. 4, 6, 8 ff-. Ji, 59. 84. 162. 

Ivfadikise, 20, 22. 
jMadoshimani, 2. 
mafiireira tree, 130, 131. 

Magul, 21, 23, 51, 75, 126, 127. 
Ivlahamba, Cabo, 133. 

Mahlabe2ulu, brother of Gomukomu, 
36. 49 - 

mails, see post. 

Ivlajanyana, instrument maker and 
translator, viii, 2, 37, 63, 69, 72, 129. 
Makatachilo village, 64. 
makers of timbila, see timbila, 
malimha^ 118. 
malingerer, 82. 

Mangachilo, Cabo, 133. 

IVfangeni (Manp^ene), 2, 17, 33, 57, 38. 
Mangomanyani, composer, 80. 

Mai&ga, vUlage and district, vii, i, 127. 
Manjacaae, district, 50. 

Manjengwe (musician), 18, 22, 25, 26, 
27, 50, 63. 

manufacture of tmbilaf see Hmhila, 
marimba, see malimba. 

Marques, Sn. Belo, vii. 

Ivlashewani, wife of Katini, 13. 

Ivlasinga, K. E., viii. 

Ivlatijawo (dancer), 47, 48. 

Matikiti, 54, 55, 56, 57, 60. 

Ivlatuwane, 68, 69. 

Mavila, Chief Chigomba, 52, 54, 56, 60, 
64, 65. 

Mavulendhlovu, 75. 

Mawawana, country of Chisiko q.v. 
mbira ^land pianos), 118, 122, 123, 137. 
melodies, European, 116. 
melody, 5, 7, 9, loi, 102, 109, 161. 

contra m., 5, 7, 109. 
mendelian dominant, 123. 
mendicant, 37. 

Meneti Naekani, 77. 
microphone, 106. 
migodo, see rjgodo. 


military exercises, 86. 
mime, 102. 

Mtndumane, Chief, 17. 
mines, see Rand Mines, 
mirrors, 85. 
missionaries, 87, 143. 
mobility, ii-j. 

Mogambique Territory, ii, 21, 34, 123. 
Mocaranga, kingdom and people of, 71, 
137, 144. 
modality, 107. 
money, exchange of, ii. 
monkey skins, 85. 

nuts, 69. 

Monomotapa, kingdom of, 122, 137. 
monotony (of foreign music), 86. 
Montanha, Captain Furtado, viii. 
Montez, Lt. Caetano de Carvalho, viii. 
moral effect (of music), 29. 
motion pictures, 88. 
mourning, 55, 68. 
ms oho, 33. 

Muchopes, district of, 50. 
mukitsuMt&% 3 5> 97, 130. 
mulatto, 71. 

Musee du Congo Beige, 118. 

music, African, cathartic function of, 3. 

— seventeenth-century, 7. 
musical terms, 124, 149 a. 
musician (travelling), 57. 
musicians, see players, 
musicology, 107. 

Mwazikingi (Masikinki), 78, 79. 
mwenjets&t%, 133, 134, 135. 

— wood, 115, 129, 136. 

names, English, 38, 47. 

— native, 71. 

— of notes, 107, 120, 121. 

— of persons and places, 8. 

— Portuguese, 38. 

— writing of, 35. 

National Anthem, Portuguese, 96, 116. 
national music, 114, 117. 

Native Commissioner, see Admini- 
strador. 

Ndau people, 118, 122. 

I, 4, 7, 9, 10, 15, 17, 19, 22, 24, 26, 
27. 29 > 35 , 37 , 39 > 44 , 50, 52, 63, 66, 
76, 77, 83, 85, 88, 89, 90, 96, 97, 98, 
105, 106, 114, 116, 118, 119, 134, 143, 
149, 134, 161. 

Ngongondo, Chief, of Zandamela dis- 
trict, 36, 

Ngungundwane, former Administrador, 
22, 48, 30. 

Ngungunyana, see Gimgunyana. 
NgU3msa, brother of Gomukomu, 33, 
j6, 49 - 
t^ari, I2J. 
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Nkanda, see Nyakutowa. 
notation, 107, 161. 

notes (of timbila), 107, 119, 121, 136, 
139. 

Nyabindini, village and Chief, 24, 27, 
48, 49. 

Nyakutowa, district and village, 49, 64, 
124, 143. 

octave, 90, 99, 119, 122, 126, 138, 142. 
office of Administrador, 49, 50, 69, 80. 
old men dancing, 84. 
onomatopoeic words, 67 n. 
orchestra of timbila^ i> 32, 49, 89 ff., 100, 
104, 109, 112, 118, 127. 
orchestral groimd, 54, 162. 

— motive, loi, 109, 162. 

— movement, analysis of, 161 ff. 
originality, 65. 

Otongue, 144. 

Oxford Companion to Music ^ 7, 126, 137 n., 
161 n. 

passacaglia, 7, 162. 
patronage, 117. 
pentatonic scale, 118. 
percussion, 7. 
physique, 84. 
piano, pianino, see mbira, 
pipes {chimveki)^ 77. 
pitch, 5, 1 14, 122, 124, 126, 128, 137. 
absolute p., 137. 
standard p., 114, 115, 126. 
players, 106 ff. 
poems, 3, 9. 
poet, 71. 
poetic terms, 8. 

poetry, vii, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 32, 52, 75, 76, 
102, 113, 117, 143. 
poison, 60. 
polygamy, 42. 

Portugal, 126. 

Portuguese consul, Durban, viii, 

— East Africa, i, 31, 115. 

— Government, 22, 74. 

— people and affairs, 10, 14, 15, 21, 48, 
74, 80, 81, 143, 145* 

‘possum’, 62, 63. 
post, 70, 71. 
poverty, 62. 

President of Portugal, 21, 23, 51, 126, 

127. ^ 

Pretoria, 80. 
prison, see jail. 

Pritchett, V. S., 4. 
psycho-physical norm, 123. 
publication, of music and poetry, 106, 

128. 

Pungwe River, 137. 


Quissico, Chief and district, see Chisiko. 

— village, headquarters of the Ad- 
ministrador of the Zavala District, 27, 
49> 57> 64, 69, 123. 

Quiteve, chief, 137. 

railway, 115, 116. 

Rand gold mines, ii, 31, 34, 38, 41, 46, 
49, 60, 68, 76, 79, 80, III, 119, 121, 
128. 

rattle, 93, 163, 164. 

— players, 89, 94, 102, 163. 
recording, 102, 106, 109, 162. 
records, gramophone, 36, 106, 116, 128. 
recruiting officer, 60. 

Reef, 2, 80, 1 1 2, 1 14, 1 1 5, 127, 139. 
repetition in Chopi verse, 5. 
research, 88, 122. 

resonators, 115, 129, 130 ff., 138 ff. 
Rhodesia, Southern, 86, 122, 137. 
rice, 63. 

right of way, 32, 33. 

Rose Deep Mine, 23. 
royal greeting, 78, 103. 

— houses, chieftains, 44, 45. 
rubber, and rubber tree, 141, 142, 

Sabi River, 118. 
sand, 93. 

Santos, Joao dos, 137, 142 n. 

‘Sarie Marais’, 116. 

Sauli Ilova, leader of orchestra, 52, 53, 
60, 65. 

scale, 58, 107, 108, 1 14, 1 1 5, 121, 123, 
124, 125, 127, 128, 138. 

Scholes, Percy, 7, 126 n. 
science of music, 129. 

‘Scotchmen’, Chopi dancers, 81, 82. 
Semitic, 52. 

sepoy, native police, 15, 50. 

Sewe, see Inhambane. 

Shangaan people, 16, 17, 21, 23, 31, 52; 
75, 86, 95, 122. 

Shangana-Ndau people, 118, 122. 
shield, 85, 91, 93, 94, 96, 100, 104. 
Shilenguni, 82. 

Shona people, 137. 

Sibuyeye, 16, 17. 

Silveira, Father Gonzalo de, 86, 87, 145, 
Simmer and Jack Mine, 113. 

‘sinews’, 141, 142. 

Sipingani Likwekwe, leader of orchestra, 
66, 69, 70, 71, 75. 

Sitwell, Sacheverell, 107. 
slave, Tonga, 74. 
slaves, 1 1 8. 

sneezewood, see mwenje^ 
solo dance, 27, 98. 

— instrument, 119. 
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solo pieces, 119. 
soloist, 109. 

songs, words of African, 8. 

Sotho people, 23, 30, 52. 

South Africans, 80, 

— America, 118. 

Southern Rhodesia, see Rhodesia, 
spears, 91, 94, 100, 104. 
spectators, 95, loi. 
spirit nursery, 45. 
standard pitch, 114, 115. 

Statistical Department, Lourengo 

Marques, 81 n. 

stick (dance), 84, 85, 94, 100, 104. 
stores, Indian, 46, 70. 

— Portuguese, 70. 
subject (musical), 6, 164. 
submarines, 80. 

succession, of chiefs, 18, 20, 25, 69, 74. 
sugar estates, 55, 

Srdlivan (Gilbert and S.), 4. 
swaying movement, 91, 92, 100, loi. 

tabkture, 161, 163, 165 jff. 
tax on wood-cutting, 134, 135. 
taxes, 10, 44, 113. 

‘Tea for Two’, 116. 
temperament, 124. 

Tercentenary Celebrations, Lisbon, 26. 
Theal, G. M., 137 n., 142 n. 
theatre, 49. 

Thomycroft, railway bus, 49. 
tmbikf Chopi xylophone, i, 5, 12, 13, 
16, 25, 32, 33, 37, 46, 48, 49, 74, 90, 
92. 93. 97 > i° 3 . ”8 ft, 

127, 128. 

— miers of, 123, 129, 134, 142. 

— manufacture of, 129 ff. 

— music, 43, 52. 

— practice 77. 

— range of, 119, 121. 

— tone of, 93, 124, 139, 140. 

— tuning of, 121, 123, 129, 136, 137, 
140, 142. 

toadstool, 60. 
tonality, 59, 107, 114, 121. 

Tonga people, 65, 80. 

tonic, 96, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 137. 

tools, 128. 

training to dance and play, 77. 
trance, 4, 87. 

Transvad; 95, 113. 
treble variation, 162. 
trousers, 48, 30, 63. 
trumpets, 139, 140, 143. 
tuning, 121 ff. 

— forks, 122, 128, 137. 

Tweifu, 1 1 3, 1 14. 


uniform, worn by chiefs, 21, 22, 68. 
unison, 6, 88, 92, 93, 96, 99, 104, 109. 

variations on basic melody, 5, 6, 32, 86, 
101,100,161,162.^ 

Vasconcelos, Dr. Lui2 de V., viii, 20, 
143 - 

Venda people, 59. 
verses, 2. 
vibrator, 159, 140. 

Village Main Mine, 114. 
village music, 76, 113, 114, 117. 

Vinichi, humorist, 67. 

virtuosity, 107, 121. 

vocal indication, see indication. 


wages, no. 

Wanzileni, people of Zavala or Zileni, 
74 - 

war, European, 22, 34, 48, 80. 

— native, 73, 87. 

‘war dances’, 87. 

‘warriors’, 87. 

Watussi people, 32. 

West Africa, 220. 

wiping faces of players or dancers, 77, 

lOI. 

Witwatersrand, 80, in, 160. 

— Deep Mine, 79, 143. 

— Native Labour Association, 49, 60, 
160. 

wizards, 146. 

W.N.L,A,, see Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association, 
women, dancing and parading, 93, 99. 
word-endings, 8. 

Xhosa people, 30, 83. 
xylophones, i, 13, 26, 37, 118, 119, 121, 
154, 163. 

xylophonist (Russian), 107, 108, 141. 


Zambesi River, vii, 36, 118. 

Zandamela, Chief and district, 64, 84, 
85, 124, 126, 129, 133, 134. 

Zavala, Bknde, brother of Wani, 114. 

— District, i, 10, 18, 26, 32, 88, 113, 
123, 127, 128. 

— Wani, Paramount Chief, 2, 8, 13, ,17, 
18, 26, 27, 28, 30, 70, 90. 

Zulu dance, 86. 

— people, 8, 31, 33, 32, 39, 85, 114. 

— poetry, 9. 

— tribal loyalty, 17. 

Zululand, 33. 










